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The Unpopular Man 


®& A RECENT RESULT of the alliance between the Eisen- 
hower Administration and the Luce press is the widely 
discussed biography of the present American Secretary of 
State by Mr. John Robinson Beal of Time, Inc.* Mr. Beal’s 
book is partly a study of the life and career of John Foster 
Dulles. It is also an exposé of a number of sensational diplo- 
matic episodes of the first Eisenhower term. Mr. Beal 
discloses that the President-elect, returning from Korea, 
resolved to use tactical atomic weapons should the Chinese 
communists resume the war; that an American plan to inter- 
vene with ground forces in Indo-China to relieve the 
beleaguered garrison at Dienbienphu (and to use atomic 
weapons against troop staging areas in South China should 
the Chinese move in) was thwarted by Britain’s refusal to 
take part; that at the time of the crisis over the offshore 
islands the President wrote to Chiang Kai-shek that the 
United States would defend Quemoy and Matsu; that the 
abrupt withdrawal of the offer of American aid to build the 
Aswan dam was a deliberate attempt “to call Russia’s hand in 
the game of economic competition” and as such “a truly 
major gambit in the cold war”; that the Anglo-French-Israeli 
attack on Egypt was the result of collusion between the 
three nations, of which American policy disapproved but of 
which American intelligence had not remained ignorant. 
These are important revelations. They are utterly unsup- 
ported by documentary evidence. What then makcs them 
worthy of attention? Only that Mr. Beal wrote after a series 
of personal interviews with the Secretary of State “which 
provided additional facts about his career and insight into 
his official actions”. Questioned by reporters after the publi- 
cation of the biography Mr. Dulles neither denied nor 
affirmed the authenticity of its allegations; but he seemed 
not at all dismayed at their appearance. In view of the 
damaging consequences of a similar series of interviews with 
Mr. James Sheply of Life Magazine such insouciance is all 
the more remarkable. 

Since there is no way of knowing whether Mr. Beal’s 
disclosures are to be read as diplomatic history or as an 
historical novel, perhaps more interesting is that portion 
of his book describing Mr. Dulles’ public and private life. 
Some personal letters and other papers have been used to add 
colour and detail to the outlines of a remarkable career. 
Dulles was the son of a Presbyterian minister and the 
grandson of a cabinet minister—indeed, of a Secretary of 
State. His early days in Watertown, N.Y., seem agreeable, 
even idyllic in the manner of a Norman Rockwell painting: 
fishing, boating, Bible reading, ice-cream and chicken in 
the Manse on Sunday—“the grownups got the white meat 
and the children the dark, with the result” (observes Mr. 
Beal in a characteristic aside) “that Dulles still likes the 


*JOHN FOSTER DULLES: A BIOGRAPHY: John Robinson Beal; 
Musson; pp. 331, xvi; $4.50. 


dark better.” At Princeton he played on the ten-board 
chess team and wrote his thesis on “The Theory of 
Judgment”—both pursuits appropriate for a future foreign 
minister. In 1907 he went to the Hague to help his grand- 
father, John W. Foster, who emerged from retirement to 
attend the Conference as the delegate of China. His career 
as a corporation lawyer was phenomenally successful. He 
earned one of the top incomes in that not impoverished 
profession; at thirty-eight he became directing partner of 
Cromwell and Sullivan, a firm of immense prestige; he gained 
experience of a diplomatic kind as counsel for foreign 
concerns and American companies with overseas interests. 
From time to time he was called on by the State Department. 
He went to Panama in 1917 to pave the way for the 
Republic’s participation in the war; he rounded up German 
spies in Costa Rica and Nicaragua; at thirty-one, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation on the Reparations Com- 
mission, he argued the American case against a formidable 
adversary, W. M. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia. 
He became foreign policy advisor to his friend Thomas E. 
Dewey, and during the brief period of bipartisanship 
towards the end of the Second World War acted as the chief 
Republican spokesman dealing with the Administration, as 
Senator Vandenberg was the chief Republican spokesman 
dealing with Congress. There followed the more recent and 
familiar episodes as senior U.S. advisor at the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco; his four months’ stint 
as U.S. Senator from New York; the negotiation of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty; and, in November, 1952, his desig- 
nation as Secretary of State—the fulfilment, as is widely 
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Obituary 


There was an obvious symbolic appropriateness about 
Senator Joseph McCarthy’s sudden death at the age of 
forty-eight. His influence in the country and in the Repub- 
lican party had steadily dwindled since his dispute with the 
United States Army in 1954; it is possible that the state of 
his health would have prevented him from running for 
re-election in 1958, and had he run it is likely that he would 
have been defeated. It was hard to imagine him living out 
his career as a sort of elder statesman of the extreme right, 
appearing occasionally at rallies of elderly diehards, while 
his former allies still in public office continued to treat his 
frenetic diatribes with embarrassed silence. Yet at the time of 
his death this seemed to be his destiny. 


The New York Times responded more gracefully than 
most commentators to McCarthy’s death: although the 
Times printed a summary of editorial comment across the 
nation, the Senator’s death was never mentioned in its 
own editorial columns. Other former critics of the Senator 
fell all over themselves trying to observe the “de mortuis” 
rule. One of the most fatuous and clichéd formulas was to 
observe sonorously that “the verdict of history must be 
awaited on his controversial career.” It is hard to see how 
history could possibly alter the verdict that has already been 
passed by his contemporaries—perhaps it might if Truman, 
Eisenhower, Acheson, and Dulles turned out to have been 
secret communists, but then the communists will probably 
write the history-books. Even most of McCarthy’s admirers 
have played down conspiracy-hunting in recent years, pre- 
ferring to emphasize the less exciting but more durable 
issues of government spending, creeping socialism, and the 
like. 


Other editorialists have described McCarthy as a man who 
was at least dedicated and faithful to his convictions. But 
one of the few faintly kind things I can find to say of him is 
that he possessed many of the attributes of the engaging 
rogue, one of them being that he was never for a moment 
taken in by his own spiel. He saw politics as a dog-eat-dog 
struggle in which no weapons were barred and he expected 
his opponents to take the same view. To charge them with 
treason was all part of the game. A conjuncture of events 
elevated him to a position of great power for a few years, 
although he had at the outset no larger end in view than 
the promotion of his own career. In the course of his frenzied 
years on the heights he managed to bring out the worst in 
almost everyone he faced and, indeed, the worst in American 
society itself. Some fought him with his own disreputable 
methods, some were pompous and self-righteous in their 
indignation, still others, the majority of influential public 
figures in both parties, displayed unbelievable cowardice in 
allowing him to get away with so much for so long. His 
main lasting contribution was to fan anti-American senti- 
ment abroad and to delay mature acceptance by many 
Americans of the relative permanence of the cold war with 
the Soviet Union. 

Dennis H. WRone. 


The Canadian Forum 


Here We Go Gathering Nuts in May 


The resignation of J.B. Salsberg from the Labour Pro- 
gressive Party is now in effect after an unsuccessful attempt 
to unseat Tim Buck. The unsuccessful attempt has extended 
over a period of almost a year of angry debate in the party 
journal, LPP clubs and elsewhere, and was the Canadian 
counterpart of a world-wide upheaval within communist 
parties everywhere as a result of the Khrushchev speech to 
the 20th Congress in the USSR last May, and the Hungarian 
uprising in the autumn. 

Rows and resignations, with the subsequent formation of 
communist splinter groups, have been the rule rather than 
the exception in the life of the party since its early begin- 
nings and this “historical fact” may have been a determining 
factor in the decision of Tim Buck to welcome privately the 
wholesale resignations of members who disagreed with him. 
No one, of course, knows except perhaps the RCMP and the 
National Committee, how many members have resigned, but 
it is safe to say that resignations are on a very much larger 
scale than at any time in the history of the party and it is 
certainly obvious that it was Mr. Salsberg’s supporters who 
resigned and not Mr. Buck’s. 

To anyone conscious of the characteristic zeal and self- 
lessness of communist party members the following quotation 
from an article by John Stewart, retiring editor of the 
Tribune, is illuminating. We quote, “Today. with the paper’s 
circulation at its lowest ebb since it began—in which one 
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Winner of the Governor-General’s Award 


By R. A. D. Ford. “These poems not only confirm earlier 
promises of unusual merit, but also make a single impression of 
a mature thinker and artist . . . Robert Ford’s book achieves a 
quality which readers . . . will appreciate . . . rare in recent 
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would assume that there are few readers remaining who are 
not members or close supporters of the LPP — 80% of 
these subscribers have to be resold every six months or a 
year when their sub runs out. Only 20% of our readers 
renew voluntarily in response to mailed notices. They must 
be called on personally.” 

Communists, whether they follow Tim Buck or J. B. 
Salsberg, know that it is not politically satisfactory to try 
to live in a vacuum. Salsberg believes, among other things, 
that the Canadian people cannot be induced to accept com- 
munism as long as it is tied to Russian foreign policy. Tim 
Buck, on the other hand, knows that regardless of party 
policy communism in Canada cannot be accomplished by 
democratic consent and will have to be accomplished by a 
communist coup, surrounded by a lot of blather about 
democratic consent. So Canada may have the doubtful 
privilege of two communist parties, neither of which will 
prove to be more than a festering nuisance on the Canadian 
body politic, and a great and continuing inconvenience to 
Canadian liberals. 

Mr. Salsberg of course is to be congratulated on leaving 
the party, and no one who has followed his career will 
question his sincerity. He is a man of unusual intellectual 
gifts which most intelligent Liberals and Conservatives in 
the Ontario Legislature wryly appreciated even when they 
disagreed with him. 

Both Mr. Buck and Mr. Salsberg are the victims of a 
delusion about the nature of the Canadian working class. 
They both believe that it is relatively static, whereas of 
course it is remarkably fluid. The average Canadian working 
man for the most part wants to get his children the hell out 
of the working class as fast as he can, partly because in his 
ignorance he thinks it’s an easier way of life and partly 
because he is by conditioning what the communists call a 
bourgeois. The concept of a static conscious Canadian 
working class is a concept which is to be found only in the 
heads of trade union executives, for obvious reasons, and in 
the heads of marxists (whether they be trade union 
executives or not) for less obvious reasons. We are of the 
opinion that it is at least as difficult to explain to the average 
Canadian workman the mysteries of Marxism as it is to 
get the doctrine of the Holy Trinity into the head of a 
Mohammedan, and we predict that Mr. Salsberg, after a 
valiant effort, will wind up a disappointed vegetarian living 
exclusively on nuts and maple syrup in some secluded 
Ontario village, while Mr. Buck, with a handful of trusted 
men, will continue for a long time to keep the RCMP and 
the trade unions on their toes, even though the indifference 
of the Canadian public should have made their continued 
existence impossible. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ The Canadian newsprint industry produced a record high 
first-quarter total of 1,651,725 tons in the period January- 
March 1957, a gain of 3.9 per cent over output in the 1956 
first quarter. 


@ British, Canadian and German interests are acquiring 
nearly one-third ownership in Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd. at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. will take 
150,000 shares, McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd., 100,000. 
Royal Bank of Canada 50,000 and Mannesmann Inter- 
national Corp. Ltd., Western Hemisphere associate of Man- 
nesmann AG of Dusseldorf, 200,000. 


® Canada has informed the United States that a reported 
American deal to provide Poland with wheat under terms of 
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credit ranging up to 40 years may upset the world wheat 
market. 


@ National Newspaper Awards were made in April to Bruce 
Larsen (Vancouver Province), Ken McTaggart (Toronto 
Telegram), Ted Jolly (Amherst News), James G. Reidford 
(Toronto Globe & Mail), Gordon Sedawie (Vancouver 
Province), André Laurendeau (Montreal Le Devoir), Ralph 
Hicklin (Chatham News). 


®@ Manitoba’s 22 Hutterite colonies have signed an agree- 
ment to limit voluntarily their expansion. The rapid 
expansion of their colonies, caused by one of the highest 
birthrates in the world, has been a main source of objection 
to the Hutterites not only in Manitoba but in Alberta where 
their expansion is controlled by law. 


@ An Institute of Canadian Studies which will enlist the 
co-operation of departments such as English, French and 
history to assess the contribution of England, France and the 
U.S. to Canadian culture, will be established at Carleton 
University, Ottawa, on July 1. 


@ The Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission is 
planning a system of parks along the bank of the St. 
Lawrence in the townships of Matilda, Williamsburg, Osna- 
bruck and Cornwall, in order to preserve the historic 
structures of the area, which was the scene of battles in 
the war of 1812, and to erect monuments to the pioneers of 
those days. The St. Lawrence power project calls for the 
disappearence of villages intimately connected with the 
pioneer era. 


@ The largest single delegation—150 strong—ever to visit 
an Iron Curtain country from Canada will join 30,000 
youths from all over the world at the World Youth Festival 
to be held in Moscow this summer. At least 32 teachers and 
students will attend from British Columbia alone. 


@ The Canada Council for the promotion of the arts, 
humanities and social sciences held its first meeting in 
Ottawa on April 30. Governor-General Massey, who opened 
the meeting, was invited to become patron and consented. 


@ J.C. Preston of the Expositor, Brantford, has been elected 
president of the Canadian Daily Newspapers Publishers 
Association; A. L. Davis of The Kingston Whig-Standard 
and J. P. Hogue of La Presse, Montreal, became vice- 
presidents :and E. B. Richards of The Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, was re-elected treasurer. 


@ Canada’s cost-of-living index hit a peak 120.9 per cent 
during March, a 0.3 per cent gain over February and 3.7 
per cent higher than the 116.6 level of March 1956. 


@ Canada’s first national theatrical group dedicated es- 
sentially to promote Canadian works and encourage Canadian 
authors, both French and English, will be established in 
October by Gratien Gélinas, the Montreal actor and play- 
wright, with the backing of provincial grants and private 
capital. It will be known as Le Théatre de la Comédie 
Canadienne and will have its own home in a renovated 
Radio City Theatre on St. Catherine St., Montreal. It will 
stage all types of plays, and seeks the participation of both 
French and English-speaking authors, actors and directors. 


@ Canada’s wheat and wheat flour exports during March 
totalled 16,700,000 bushels—an increase of 1,800,000 
bushels from the previous month. Totals for the first eight 
months of the current crop year amount to 176,600,000 
bushels compared with 157,600,000 bushels during the same 
period of 1955-56. 
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@ Winners of the Governor Generals Awards for Canadian 
Literature, 1956 are: Fiction—The Sacrifice by Adele Wise- 
man; Creative Non-Fiction — The Mysterious North by 
Pierre Berton; Academic Non-Fiction—Century of Conflict 
by J. L. Rutledge; Poetry—A Window on the North, by 
R. A. D. Ford; Juvenile—Lost in the Barrens by F. Mowat. 


®@ The first awards of the Canada Foundation in the three- 
year fellowship scheme announced last July to encourage 
young creative writers have been made as follows: the 
Montreal poet, Irving Layton, received $4000 and grants of 
$2700 each went to Toronto playwright Norman Williams, 


Winnipeg novelist Adele Wiseman and Quebec poet Anne 


Hébert. 


® British Columbia’s Sons of Freedom Doukhobors are 
talking about returning home to Russia. 


@ A delegation from the Ontario Government and the 
Ontario and Quebec Hydro-electric Systems has asked the 
Dominion Government to seek Washington’s support to 
block a private bill which will be brought before Congress 
requesting permission to siphon an extra 1000 cubic feet per 
second for three years from Lake Michigan into Chicago’s 
drainage canal, a diversion which, it is said, would have a 
crippling effect on Ontario’s economy and future 
development. 


® Canada’s consumer credit debt rose to a record $2,469,- 
000,000 at the end of 1956, an increase of $69,000,000 in 
the last three months of 1956 and of $287,000,000 in the 
year. This debt is the amount of money consumers owe for 
the things they buy on time. 


® The figure of auto-output for the first four months of 
this year was an estimated 146,383, 2 per cent ahead of the 
former peak of 143,433 cars set in 1954, and a gain of 9.8 
per cent over output in the first four months last year. 


® Ottawa officials said on May 9 that Canada is prepared 
to co-operate fully with European nations aiming at a 10- 
year program for production of electricity by atomic energy. 
This involves on Canada’s part a willingness to provide 
substantial quantities of uranium. 


@ It is understood that the University of Montreal has 
refused a federal grant of $1,798,439 in aid of higher 
education. 


® Glenn Gould, Canadian pianist, gave three concerts in 
Moscow early in May and afterwards three in Leningrad. 
His reception by audiences and critics was enthusiastic. 


@ The Canadian dollar reached a 24-year high at $1.042540 
in terms of U.S. dollars at New York on May 14. 


® Canadian cash sales were up 7.9 per cent in 1956 from a 
year before; credit sales were up 6.5 per cent. 


@ The Supreme Court of Canada upheld the conviction of 
seven paper manufacturers on charges of conspiring to 
lessen competition in this industry. 


®@ Construction contract awards in Canada fell 16 per cent 
in the first four months of this year, mainly on account of 
the sharp drop (52 per cent lower than last year) in house- 
building. The total of awards in April is, however, slightly 
over the same month in 1956. 


@ Norman Robertson, former Canadian High Commissioner 
in London, arrived in Washington on May 15 to take up 
his new appointment as Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States. 


The Canadian Forum 


A Full Cycle 


in Jordan 


F. R. C. Bagley 


® EVER SINCE the mandates were imposed in 1920, 
Arabs have blamed Britain and France for artificially 
cutting up geographical Syria. The Syrian Republic, the 
Lebanon and Jordan (including Arab Palestine) form a 
single country, with common natural conditions, ways of 
life and spoken Arabic dialect. Admittedly the people vary 
in religion and culture, and many think of themselves first 
as Muslim, Druze, Catholic or Orthodox Syrians — but even 
so as Syrians. In June, 1919, a Congress elected from the 
whole region voted for a single decentralized state with local 
autonomy for the Lebanese Christians. Yet today, eleven 
years after independence, the three states concerned have 
still not eliminated the “imperialist” frontiers between them. 


The problem is above all important for the Jordanians, 
who cannot hope to form a viable state or economy in their 
present territory. Transjordan’s statehood from 1921 to 
1948, and Jordan’s till the termination of the British alli- 
ance on March 1, 1957, depended on British subsidies. If 
Jordan’s continued “independence” is a “vital American 
interest” as Mr. Dulles said on April 24, it will have to be 
financed by continuing U.S. subsidies, for the $10,000,000 
granted on April 29 will not go far. 

The old Transjordan comprised three unimportant Syrian 
districts and one district (Ma’an- Aqaba) detached from 
the Hijaz, with 400,000 inhabitants including 120,000 
beduin. The late King Abdullah ruled it paternally but 
wisely. With the help of a British official, Walpole, he 
turned the farmers into peasant proprietors (instead of 
share-cropping tenants as elsewhere in the Middle East), 
and with that of Colonel Peake and his successor Glubb, 
pacified the beduin and built up a small but first class army 
of local beduin and peasants and volunteers from other Arab 
lands. He thus won for himself and his dynasty the devo- 
tion of most Transjordanians. He had not, however, accepted 
the Transjordanian throne from Mr. Churchill in 1921 
merely to give good government to an unimportant rural 
area. He never concealed his ambition to become king of a 
reunited “Greater Syria” or his hope that Britain would 
reward his unfailing military and political collaboration by 
helping him toward his goal. This the ungrateful British 
never did. 

In 1944 and 1946, Abdullah proposed a reunification of 
Transjordan and the Syrian Republic, and offered to abdi- 
cate if need be. The National Bloc party then ruling Syria 
flatly rejected his proposals. Its leaders, headed by Shukri 
al-Quwwatli, said that he was a British puppet, that they 
did not wish to be bound by his treaty with Britain, that 
they wanted a republic not a monarchy, etc. Clearly they 
and many Syrian army officers feared having to play second 
fiddle in a reunited state. Above all they feared having to 
share with Transjordan in the burden of defence against 
Zionism. 

The Palestinian Arabs also received Abdullah’s proposals 
coldly. The majority supported the Mufti, who rejected all 
compromise with Zionism. Only a minority favored the 
Defence party, which was willing to consider partition and 
union with Transjordan. The small area which the Arabs 
were able to save in 1948 was in fact saved almost entirely 
through the exertions of the Hashimite armies of Trans- 
jordan and Iraq. The Palestinians accordingly acquiesced 
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in their incorporation into Jordan, but without enthusiasm. 
One of them, a supporter of the Mufti, murdered Abdullah 
on July 20, 1951. 

The annexation of the “West Bank” made Jordan even 
more dependent on foreign aid. The population now con- 
sists of 400,000 West Bank natives, 450,000 East Bank 
natives, 150,000 resettled refugees and 500,000 unemployed. 
Irrigation of the Jordan valley and development of potash 
and phosphate resources could at most give work to 250,000. 
The British subsidies in 1956 were £8,000,000 for the army, 
£350,000 for the National Guard, £2,000,000 for the budget 
deficit and £2,500,000 in development “loans.” The U.S. 
gave Point Four aid, and Iraq, alone of the Arab states, 
also contributed. The internal revenue was only £8,000,000. 
No self-respecting people likes to live on foreign charity, and 
even with such charity the Jordanian state could never 
offer a livelihood to thousands of its inhabitants. 


The country nonetheless at first remained surprisingly 
calm. The constitution was democratized in 1952, but 
Abdullah’s ministers continued to rule. Elections, perhaps 
not wholly free, were held in October 1954, returning 37 
independents and 3 members of the Nationalist Socialist 
party of Suleiman Nabulsi, a Palestinian who had resigned 
the post of Ambassador in London; riots occurred (8 killed, 
40 wounded), in which the army under Glubb had to inter- 
vene. Glubb also followed two unpopular policies; he kept 
the bulk of the army on the East Bank (the West Bank 
being strategically untenable) and used troops to prevent 
refugee infiltration across the Israeli demarcation line. After 
the elections, a demand for revision of the 1948 treaty with 
Britain arose. Nabulsi wanted Arab aid instead of British 
aid; the cabinet wanted more British aid, but demanded that 
the military subsidy be paid direct to Jordan instead of to a 
special fund in London, whence it was disbursed indepen- 
dently by Glubb. There was a universal demand for expan- 
sion of the National Guard, so that the villagers and refugees 
of the West Bank might all have arms instead of being left 
defenceless as in 1948. 


The British, through General Templer in November 1955, 
offered increased aid (but not direct payment of the mili- 
tary aid) and urged that in place of the treaty Jordan join 
the Baghdad Pact. The East Bank ministers liked this 
plan, which would greatly have reinforced Jordan’s security ; 
but Nabulsi strongly objected, the West Bank ministers re- 
signed, and finally it was thwarted by violent riots stirred 
up by Egyptian, Saudi and communist propaganda. These 
again had to be put down by the army under Glubb. A 
split among the officers apparently developed, and probably 
in the hope of reuniting the army rather than for personal 
reasons King Hussein dismissed Glubb on March 1, 1956. 


The objections against the Baghdad Pact need considera- 
tion. Unlike the Greater Syria scheme, the proposals of the 
Iraqi Premier Nuri al-Sa’id for a Fertile Crescent federa- 
tion (of the Syrian countries with Iraq) met with some 
support in Syria, especially at Aleppo, the main commercial 
and industrial centre. The economic advantages would be 
immense; Iraq would acquire a secure Mediterranean out- 
let, the Syrian countries would share in Iraq’s oil wealth, 
the common market of 12,000,000 would make large-scale 
industralization worth-while, and industry could offer the 
best single prospect of work for the refugees. There are, of 
course, differences between the Syrian and Iraqi peoples, 
each of which has a certain fear of domination by the other. 
More important than this is the fact that Iraq is strongly 
pro-Western and that anti-Western forces have consequently 
opposed any federation or alliance of other Arab states with 
Iraq. So too did the Saudis because of their feud against 
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the Hashimites. Serious discussion of Fertile Crescent fede- 
ration was frustrated in Syria by three coups d’état in 
1948-49, since when the Iraqis have been silent about it. 
Proposals for a federation of Iraq and Jordan alone have 
won little support, and in 1952 Queen Zeineh was said to 
fear lest her son Hussein be subordinated to his cousin 
Faisal IT. 


After the overthrow of the third military dictator, the 
present Syrian parliament came into being in September 
1954. The elections (in which only 20 per cent of the 
electorate voted) returned 48 independents, 38 People’s 
party (pro-Western and pro-Iraqi), 3 Populists (Fertile 
Crescent federationists) , 9 tribal members, 26 National Bloc, 
15 Arab Resurrectionists (pro-Russian leftist nationalists) , 
2 socialists and 1 communist (Khalid Bekdash). No stable 
government could be formed, the People’s party proved 
weak and divided, and eventually, with the backing of 
anti-Western army elements, a National Bloc-Resur- 
rectionist coalition gained power and in August 1955 rein- 
stated Quwwatli as President of the Republic. Egypt’s 
example in buying Soviet arms was followed, Quwwatli 
visited Moscow in October 1956, and recently (1957) 
several pro-Western leaders have been imprisoned or fled 
after faked accusations of an Iraqi “plot.” Both in the 
army and among the public, however, important pro-Western 
groups remain intact. The widespread feeling against the 
West and against the Baghdad Pact derives from the Pales- 
tine issue, from memories of the French mandate and from 
hostility to pro-Western Turkey over the disputed Alexand- 
retta territory and over Turkey’s relations with Israel. In 
both Syria and Jordan, an alliance with Egypt has been 
viewed as essential for defence against an Israeli aggression. 
Egypt has in fact always been mainly concerned with her 
own quite separate disputes with the West and opposed to 
the emergence of a strong Arab state in geographical Syria 
or the Fertile Crescent which might be her friend but would 
not be her satellite. Colonel Nasser’s policies and propa- 
ganda won great prestige for Egypt, however, and when 
Britain and France joined with Israel in attacking the Suez 
Canal on October 30, 1956, Arab opinion everywhere rallied 
to Egypt’s side. 


Earlier in October 1956, Jordan expected an Israeli 
attack; Iraq mobilized, and the British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Tel Aviv told the Israeli Foreign Minister on October 14 
that such an attack would bring Britain against Israeli under 
the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. The new elections promised by 
King Hussein after the Baghdad pact riots were held on 
October 22 and resulted after a 60 per cent vote in a small 
majority for the anti-Western parties: Nationalist Socialists 
9, Resurrectionists (pro-Russian) 2, Palestine Arab (ex- 
Mufti’s) Party 2, Socialists 8, Independents 11 (total, 40). 
Nabulsi became Prime Minister and on January 19, 1957, 
reached an agreement whereby Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
would annually pay £5,000,000 each and Syria £2,500,000 
to Jordan for ten years in place of the British subsidies. 
Saudi Arabia has in fact paid its first quota, but Egypt and 
Syria claim to have paid in arms and obviously cannot 
afford to pay in cash. 


Although Nabulsi ordered out the Iraqi troops, but not 
the Syrian or Saudi troops, which had entered the country 
in November, and released the imprisoned communist leader 
Fuad Nasser, he probably desired to maintain good rela- 
tions with the West and even with the British, with whom 
the treaty termination discussions appear to have been 
rather friendly. He had no choice, however, except to seek 
aid from either Russia or the U.S. His Resurrectionist 
Foreign Minister Rimawi and the Egyptian propaganda 
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machine opposed the latter alternative, and he therefore 
decided to open diplomatic relations with Russia. King 
Hussein forbade this, dismissed Nabulsi on April 11 and, 
with the backing of the loyal majority of the army, staved 
off a coup d’état by pro-Egyptian officers who would prob- 
ably have deprived him of his throne. Iraqi, Saudi and 
American support, including despatch of the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
to Beirut, doubtless strengthened his hand. 


The Jordanians are thus back where they stood before last 
October, but with the U.S. in Britain’s former shoes; and 
their situation cannot be more satisfactory now than then, 
for they can never expect a decent economic life within 
their present frontiers. If Nabulsi and the leftists wanted 

, union with Syria under its present régime, King Hussein’s 
present ministers — Ibrahim Hashim, Suleiman Tougan and 
Samir al-Rifa’i— were all closely associated with King 
Abdullah’s “Greater Syria” proposals. The U.S. and the 
West, if they seek stability in the area, will have to work 
for a Jordanian-Syrian reunion under a friendly régime, 
preferably headed by King Hussein, and for some sort of 
economic and military association (which it should not be 
beyond the wit of constitutional lawyers to devise) between 
reunited Syria, Iraq and the Lebanon. In the past, such 
reunification schemes have been opposed not only by Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt and Russia, but also by France and Israel. 
Alarm at communist inroads has at last driven King Saud 
to compose the feud with the Hashimites, and he is now 
(May 11) paying the first Saudi state visit to Baghdad. 
Israel has made repeated threats (notably last October and 
again last April) to go to war if there is any change in 
the territorial status quo of its neighbors. The U.S. will have 
to make clear that it will not tolerate Israeli interference 
in an area so vitally important for the West. 
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Little Pony 


I lent my little silvery horse 

With feathered wings for hire 

But a grey stranger lashed him through 
A quicksand laced with mire. 


My little pony stumbled back 
Begging for wings of stone; 
How else protect a pretty hide 
Deep trembling of the bone? 


Yet quietly though I stilled the hooves 
Gentled a bloody mane, 

Hot tears dropped slowly down and left 
A crooked, rusty stain. 


I quickly changed him into trout, 
Eyes clear, strong-tailed and whole, 
As if raw earth would ever tempt 
The glistening green soul 


Whose radiant fins a moment spun 
Wide in astonished air 

Then fanned with sea-horses below 
A dolphin’s branching lair. 


Now overlap of wing and scale 
Is such that even I 
Forget who lent, who savaged horse, 
Who caught the fish’s cry. 
G.V. Downes. 
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Congratulations - - - 


Father? 


Philip Stratford 


& “YOU DO THE PAPER WORK,” my wife said, “and 
I'll have the baby.” It seemed like a fair bargain, — at 
the time. 

“I’m making out forms for a boy,” I called after her. 
“Good luck!” She disappeared into the maze of maternity 
and I settled myself in the room for expectant fathers. It 
was my first child, but I decided to act like a professional. 
I put a quarter in the slot for an hour of TV, checked my 
cigars over, and loosened my tie. 

Time dragged. So did the Late Show. I was alone in 
the room except when the senior matron padded through 
on some errand or other. Each trip she frowned at me as 
though I were cigarette ashes on the rug. It was a look 
that would have stopped a clock, but my watch was shock- 
proof and it kept on going, — although very slowly. Finally, 
after the television had run out, I stopped her and asked for 
a Birth Registration Form. 

“Aren’t you jumping the gun?” she said. “Your wife 
only just started the First Stage.” 

“Well, registration is the First Stage for fathers,” I said. 

“Hmmph! ... Fathers! They never get past the First 
Stage!” she snorted. 

“Make that two forms,” I shouted as she swung out the 
door, “It might be a girl.” 

I got through the first eight items without making too 
many mistakes, — right down to where it said “PARTICU- 
LARS OF HUSBAND” and then in fine type: “Before 
completing items 9 to 15, both inclusive, read note 1.” I 
turned the form over. The back was covered with closely 
printed instructions. Note 1 drew my attention to Sub- 
section 4 of Section 6 of The Vital Statistics Act. It read 
as follows: 

No indication of the paternity of the child shall be given 

in the registration of the birth of a child of a married 

woman, but the particulars of the husband must be 
given, provided that the statement shall not be rendered 
unreceivable by reason only of failure to supply the par- 
ticulars of the husband. 
“Hmmph! . .. Fathers!” I thought wryly. “They don’t 
even use the word.” And I wondered what it would be like 
to go through life hearing my son calling me “Mummy’s 
husband”. After rereading Subsection 4 several times I 
couldn’t decide if tney really cared about having my par- 
ticulars or not. I read the passage aloud. I read it back- 
wards. But it didn’t make miuch more sense. Two nega- 
tives cancel each other out, I thought, perhaps that will 
simplify things. I got rid of the negatives and came up 
with several solutions, two of which were: 
The particulars of the husband may be given, 
(a) provided that the statement is rendered receivable 
by reason of failure to supply the particulars 
or (b) provided that the statement is rendered unre- 
ceivable by reason of successfully supplying the 
particulars. 
As I have never been unencumbered by a non-legal turn of 
mind, this didn’t help much. 

The one thing I could see was that the Vital Statistics 

Department was sowing unnecessary doubt about who the 
father of the child really was. It was to go through life 
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carrying my name, (Section 49, Subsection 1, said that I 
would be summarily convicted if I failed to supply it,) but 
there would always be a legal loophole in case the true 
father could be found. I did a little rapid calculation and 
figured that every year in Ontario 100,000 fatherless child- 
ren were born to 100,000 childless fathers. It was a quite a 
feat. 

Children of unmarried women seemed to fare somewhat 
better than those whose mothers were tied to a husband. 
At least they were entitled to know who their fathers were. 
Subsection 5 of the said Section 6 stated that no person was 
to be named as father, of course, but .. . 

where the person acknowledging himself to be the father 

and the mother so request in writing, the father may be 

named and the child registered in the name of the father 

in accordance with the request. 
It seemed rather unfair that married husbands were dis- 
criminated against this way. I felt it would have been a 
comfort if that “in the name of the father” clause had figured 
in my subsection. But my wife and I were legally married, 
or so we believed, and we would just have to take the 
consequences. 

I had started to read the rest of the small type when the 
matron scuttled in again. 

“How’s she doing?” I asked. 

“Second stage,” she said curtly. “Where are you?” 

“Damned if I know,” I mumbled and went back to my 
reading. 

There was quite a bit of unusual information in the 
next few thousand words. Canadians are not the same as 
English, for example, or Irish or French or Russians. 
“Terms such as Canadian . . . shall not be used for Racial 
Origin as these terms express citizenship.” I began to 
wonder how long it would be before Canadians became 
Canadians and which of the husbands of Confederation’s 
mother had dreamt that one up. 

To explain what was meant by “the mother’s trade or 
profession” there was a helpful list of typical occupations 
such as “spinner, doctor, elevator operator, et cetera. If 
housewife in her own home, state ‘housewife’.” I wondered 
what Canadian housewives might be doing professionally in 
someone else’s home. The Vital Statistics people certainly 
were keen. I also decided to be kinder to pregnant spinners 
and elevator operators, and noted that spinning was so 
popular in Canada that it was listed as a typical male 
occupation too. 

Farther down the page, in Section 1, Subsection (q), I 
learnt that “nurse’ meant any person, other than the 
doctor, who attended the birth of the child. I almost 
wished that our baby had been born in the taxi. For a 
small sum I was sure that the driver would have called 
himself “nurse” and filled out the forms for me. 

Well, interesting as it was, I couldn’t spend all night in 
the Vital Statistics Act. I turned the forms over and filled 
them out, one for a boy and the other for a girl. After 
“J CERTIFY THAT TO THE BEST OF MY KNOW- 
LEDGE AND BELIEF ITEMS 1 TO 24, BOTH IN- 
CLUSIVE, ARE TRUE AND CORRECT” I made my own 
footnote. Referring the division registrar of my registration 
division to the overleaf, I wrote in copperplate hand: 

“Trusting that these forms have not been rendered un- 

receivable by reason only of my failure to misunderstand 

your instructions, I have given birth to an unmarried, 
fatherless child in the enclosed envelope.” 
I signed my wife’s name and sank back, dazed and exhausted. 

I must have dozed off. The next thing I knew the matron 
was standing in front of me with her arms full of babies! 
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“You don’t mean! ... Mine? ...” I stammered. “Both? 
. Inclusive?” 
“Congratulations Father!” she said, cracking her first 
smile. “A boy and a girl and the Missus is doing fine!” 
“Well I'll be . . . Have a cigar!” I said. 
“Stand away!” she snapped. “You'll contaminate them!” 
My knees went weak, I dropped onto the couch and the 
forms slipped to the floor. 
““What’s that?” she asked turning one of them over with 
the toe of her shoe. 
“Oh that. That’s the forms. Aren’t they beautiful?” 
“The twins are fine,” she said, “but those forms are no 
good,” 
“You mean ... rendered .. . unreceivable . . .?” 
oe no good, ” she said. “They have to be filled out 
in in 


Laurier and 


Canadian Nationhood 


H. B. Neatby 


® SIR WILFRID LAURIER was a dedicated politician. 
In his years of apprenticeship he spoke of writing a history 
of Canada but even in those days he found political activi- 
ties too absorbing, even interfering with the mundane 
problems of earning a living as a lawyer. He had grave 
misgivings about his suitability as a successor to Edward 
Blake as leader of the Liberal party in 1887 and only 
accepted the position on a temporary basis. After the 
Liberal defeat in 1911 and during the crisis of 1917 he 
talked of resigning. But always he allowed himself to be 
convinced that there was no successor available who could 
lead the Liberal party and keep it united. Politics was too 
fascinating and too challenging. Even to young men who 
asked Laurier for advice about their career he recommended 


becoming a lawyer with a small town practice to prepare’ 


themselves for a political career. He remained leader of the A 
uy * and Alberta. On this occasion Laurier hoped to avert any 


Liberal party until his death in 1919. 


But Laurier did not believe that politics was merely a’: 
game. He enjoyed the duelling in debate and the campaign zt 
speeches and he found victory sweet and defeat depressing % 


— but his satisfaction came also from the opportunities 


which politics offered for constructive achievements. Laurier 


had a sense of purpose and even had political ideals,’ 
tempered — his opponents said distorted — by his under-’ 
standing of what was possible, but nonetheless maintained 


consistently throughout his forty-five years in federal poli-¥ 

tics. His aim was to unite the diverse elements of the Cana-3as 
dian federation into a nation; his method was to reach com-& 
promises acceptable to or at least tolerable to all the groupsage 


involved. 


This conciliatory attitude is illustrated by Laurier’s first; 


major political speech. As a Liberal from the province of 
Quebec in the 1870’s Laurier found himself under a seriou 


political handicap. The clerical party in Quebec had identi- 
fied all Liberals with revolutionary and anticlerical European} 


liberalism. Even those Liberals who claimed to be sincere 
Roman Catholics were accused of of the sin of Catholic 
liberalism or, to use a contemporary phrase, of being fellow 
travellers. Some bishops and priests had declared it a sin 
to vote for a Liberal and had threatened to withold the 
sacraments from recalcitrant voters. Some French Canadia 

Liberals had reacted to this coercion by denouncing the 
clergy or even the church, but Laurier was more moderate 
He did challenge the right of the clergy to use religious 
sanctions to dictate to their parishioners how they should 


a 
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vote, but at the same time he admitted their right to express 
their political opinion and use their personal influence over 
their parishioners. And one argument he used illustrates 
his philosophy of compromise. He pointed out that success- 
ful clerical intervention would lead to the formation of a 
Catholic party which in turn would lead to the formation 
of an opposing Protestant party, and so divide the country 
along religious lines. Such a division would destroy any 
hope for national unity. 

The division of Canada into two religious camps was also 
threatened by controversies over separate schools. Roman 
Catholics, believing that education should prepare students 
for a Christian society, believed that education must have a 
religious emphasis; in Canada this would involve separate 
schools for Catholics and Protestants. Most Protestants 
believed that an adequate religious education could be pro- 
vided outside the school and that an integrated public school 
system was more efficient and more desirable. Roman 
Catholics in Quebec as well as in Manitoba were shocked 
when the provincial government of Manitoba abolished 
government-supported separate schools in 1890, and they 
appealed to the federal government to restore the rights of 
the minority. Protestants in Ontario as well as in Manitoba 
insisted that the federal government should respect the right 
of the majority in Manitoba. As a Roman Catholic, Laurier 
had a personal preference for a separate school system but 
he was opposed to coercion as a means of settling disputes. 
Since neither group would accept the claims of the other 
and bitterness would be accentuated by any resort to com- 
pulsion, it was clear to Laurier that a compromise was the 
only solution. Only in this way could an educational system 
tolerable to both Catholics and Protestants in Manitoba be 
arrived at. To arrange such a compromise after five years 
of religious agitation was by no means easy and one of 
Laurier’s major achievements was to arrange a settlement 
which was accepted, however unwillingly, by the govern- 
ment of Manitoba and by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic church. In 1905 the separate school question arose 
again with the creation of the provinces of Saskatchewan 


= religious disputes by giving the Roman Catholic minority 
constitutional protection for the privileges they enjoyed. 
».When Protestants objected that the guarantees would in- 


@ crease the privileges of the minority Laurier did not agree 


# but rather than defend his policy at the risk of religious 
= strife he found a compromise acceptable to both Protestants 

and Catholics. His policy evoked criticism from extremists 
“on both sides but retained the support of moderates of 
= both groups. 

4 The disputes over separate schools were aggravated by the 
jealousy between English and French Canadians in Can- 
ada, the latter seeing in separate schools a means of pre- 

iserving the identity of French Canadian minorities in the 

= other provinces. The division between English and French 
=Canadians has always been one of the major problems of 

Canadian unity. Laurier was especially conscious of the 

problem. As a French Canadian he understood the fears 

=-of the minority of domination and assimilation; at the same 

Satime as leader of a national party he was aware of English 
{Canadian interests and loyalties. His ability to understand 
and even to sympathize with conflicting points of view and, 
more important, the capacity to accept the existence of 
these differences and to work out a compromise tolerable 
to each group is well illustrated by his policy in connection 
swith Canada’s relations with Great Britain. 

Half a century ago, English Canadians were much more 
conscious of their ties to Great Britain than they are today. 
The tradition of loyalty to the Empire was often re-enforced 
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by a strong emotional belief in the racial superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons. French Canadians could not share these 
emotions. For them, closer Imperial unity would have 
meant becoming a negligible minority; even the idea of 
defending the Empire had little appeal to a group who 
considered Canada to be their mother country. Laurier was 
not an emotional Imperialist although he was conscious of 
the value of the heritage of British political institutions and 
traditions and believed that Britain was the bulwark of 
Canadian political liberty. 

The different outlook of French and English Canadians 
could not be ignored after the outbreak of the Boer War. 
French Canadians could not believe that the war was of any 
concern to Canada — Canadian interests were not involved 
and Britain’s safety was not threatened. Many English 
Canadians saw in the Boer War an opportunity to display 
the unity of the Empire to the rest of the world, and to 
them the French Canadian attitude was treacherous and dis- 
loyal. Laurier himself did not believe that Canada had any 
responsibility to participate in the war, but in the face of 
the outcry among English Canadians he, as always, recog- 
nized a sincere difference of opinion and sought a com- 
promise. His government agreed to recruit, equip and 
transport volunteers to South Africa. Nationalistes and 
jingoists might criticize but most Canadians were satisfied. 
Another compromise became necessary after the German 
naval scare in 1909. Should Canada contribute to the 
British navy or should she develop her own navy, capable 
of assisting the British navy in an emergency? Laurier 
chose the latter as more in keeping with his concept of 
Canadian autonomy. Isolationist French Canadians under 
Bourassa found this policy too imperialistic but even 
Bourassa could do no more than reduce Laurier’s majority in 
Quebec im the election of 1911. Like Laurier’s “everlasting 
no” to any suggestion of Imperial Federation, his policies 
were tailored to find support among both English and French 
Canadians and so to avoid a division within Canada along 
racial lines. 


Tragedy came in 1917. French and English Canadians 
alike had agreed on Canadian participation in the war in 
1914 but they differed over the degree to which Canada 
was committed. French Canadians volunteered in propor- 
tionately smaller numbers partly because they were more 
detached from Europe. The English Canadian sense of 
participation was heightened by their emotional loyalties 
to Great Britain. The infantry shortage in 1917 convinced 
many of them that Canada would be shirking her responsi- 
bilities if she did not adopt conscription; conscription was 
not less attractive because it would force the French Cana- 
dian laggards to bear their share of the burden. Laurier 
vainly sought a compromise. He appealed to his compatriots 
to enlist voluntarily and at the same time he appealed to 
English Canadians not to resort to coercion. When feelings 
became more embittered he suggested a plebiscite as a 
face-saving preliminary to conscription. But on this occasion 
no compromise was possible, with the result that the 
election of 1917 found French Canadians ranged against 
English Canadians. The racial division which Laurier had 
always tried to avoid had come to pass. 

The events of 1917 have left their scar on Canada, but 
that the wound healed at all was more because of Laurier 
than any other individual. Laurier tried to moderate the 
internecine hatred by appealing to his compatriots to accept 
conscription when it became the law of the land. Some 
English Canadians had remained within the Liberal party 
in 1917 because of their loyalty to “The Chief.” With 
the end of the war he appealed to Canadians of both races 
to forget their bitterness, and he appealed to English Liberals 
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to unite once more with French Canadian Liberals to form 
a national party. Even before his death in 1919 the old 
Liberal party was being restored under his leadership; his 
work was completed by his successor. 

Laurier’s own words, written to a friend in 1904, summa- 
rize his aim: “My object is to consolidate Confederation, 
and to bring our people, long estranged from each other, 
gradually to become a nation. This is the supreme issue. 
Everything else is subordinate to that idea.” That Cana- 
dians today accept the idea of a bi-cultural nation and can 
even take pride in their dual culture is in some measure 
a testimony to his achievement. 


Caribbean Federation 


William E. Gordon 


& THE ROLE of the politician in the new Federation will 
be different than it was in the old order. Earlier, in Jamaica 
and Trinidad, he was often an opportunist or public advo- 
cate. He had no right to originate legislation before 1944 in 
Jamaica, nor before 1950 in Trinidad. He supported or 
opposed the Governors’ proposals for legislation but gained 
no experience of legislative responsibility. Elected members 
were minorities in the legislatures of these two colonies and 
the Governors had reserve power to declare any proposal a 
law as if it had been passed by majority vote. 

Federation will not be lgsed on self-government in indi- 
vidual colonies and there is no provision in the Federal 
Constitution for early evolution to that status. The Federal 
Government itself will not be autonomous. The final local 
legislative and administrative authority will be vested in a 
Governor-General, in much the same way as it is now held 
by the Governors of colonies. It is expressly stated in the 
plan for Federation that it is this official who will make the 
laws, “with the advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Representatives,” so that the principle of advisory partici- 
pation by elected members will be substantially retained. 


The legislature will consist of a Senate of 19 members 
appointed by the Governor-General. This body will have 
only the same delaying power that the Jamaican Legislative 
Council now has. The legislative authority will be the elected 
House of Representatives of 45 members. The power of the 
House to legislate, as it appears in the Exclusive Legislative 
List, seems considerable, and this impression has been 
widely published in Britain and the United States. 


Actually, the authority of the House will be very limited; 
it will be much less than that possessed by the present House 
of Assembly of Barbados, not to mention the British House 
of Commons. Most of the 23 items in the Exclusive List are 
of a routine nature, and all the official documents on Federa- 
tion of the West Indies consist mainly of the same type of 
detail to be found in documents on colonial constitutions. 
The character of these documents gives clear evidence of 
greater preoccupation with details of legislative conformity 
and with economy in administration, which characterized 
the policy of the British Treasury until the 1920’s, than 
with development, which is the most urgent problem in the 
British Caribbean colonies. 


The List includes Defence, External Affairs, and Raising 
of Loans, but all Bills relating to defence, even of a 
Dominion, are to be reserved for “signification of Her 
Majesty’s pleasure,” as if it were possible still for Britain 
(or a Dominion) to defend the West Indies in any major 
conflict. The Governor-General is made the highest financial 
authority, and may reserve any Bill he deems likely to affect 
credit adversely, or any Bill that could affect the currency. 
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A Bill imposing differential tariff rates would be reserved, 
and the Royal prerogative is protected from prejudice by 
specific right of reservation of Bills. 

Moreover, the Crown may disallow legislation that might 
“injure” a British holder of listed colonial stock, and may 
also legislate by Order-in-Council to “entrust” and regulate 
relations between the Federation and the Dominions and 
foreign countries, and also to “maintain the financial 
stability of the Federation.” Thus financial affairs are to be 
doubly controlled, both by the right of reservation of Bills 
and the power to legislate by Order in Council, by which the 
Constitution itself may be changed. 

In contrast, the present Governor of Barbados has no 
reserve power, only a veto, and the constitution of that 
colony cannot be changed by Order in Council. The con- 
tinuing British desire, then, to retain such far-reaching 
legislative control of the Federation, which must obviously 
have incomparably greater responsibilities than the indi- 
vidual colony, can be explained only as preference for 
tradition, and to embrace the opportunity to do so because 
it remained open in the constitutions of Jamaica and 
Trinidad. 

Financial responsibility cannot be given as an accept- 
able reason, for the only independent economic study and 
report made on any colony in the area, Jamaica, has not 
even been mentioned in the British documents on Federa- 
tion. In this report the International Bank’s Mission showed 
that the piecemeal British approach to the economic problems 
of the area could not produce a solution, and made inde- 
pendent recommendations showing that the financing needed 
for growth in Jamaica, which is about one-half of the area 
to be federated, could in very large part be obtained in the 
colony itself. Any additional financing for development in 
this or any of the other colonies should be sought from an 
international source, if for no other reason than Britain’s 
increasing inability to provide it. 

The preoccupation with tradition and conformity is 
excessive. The fact that the scheme for federation was 
accepted by representatives of the legislatures of the British 
West Indies should not detract from the reality of relative 
bargaining power. The colonies have little economic bargain- 
ing strength, and some of the representatives who accepted 
the original plan were of the old order, which British Con- 
servatives still prefer, and have since been defeated at the 
polls. An outstanding example is Sir Alexander Bustamante 
who, as late as 1952, had vast political influence in Jamaica 
but is now leader of the Opposition. ne 

The competent British West Indian politician elected to 
the Federal House of Representatives will have considerably 
more legislative responsibility, and so will the Cabinet of 

any Party that gains the limited power obtainable now, but 
he will be afflicted with the same restrictions on fiscal, 
monetary and external trade policy, which denied him any 
real experience of political responsibility, as a member of a 
colonial legislature with the status of representative govern- 
ment. But such experience would be invaluable preparation 
for Dominion status, which in any realistic evaluation must 
seem to be a distant goal until the major problems are 
approached with a due sense of their magnitude and urgency. 
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The Spinning Man 
Tom Poots 


® HE SPUN CLEAR out to the orient in the war years, 
and come flashing back in a tan shantung suit that set him 
ablaze. He was always Summer, Dorian was, and it seemed 
summery wherever he barged. No matter if it was snowing 
sheets or twenty below, the instant his lanky body came 
spinning toward you the world turned to fire. All ice was 
melted, evaporated, Dorian looked like an illustrated Mephi- 
stopheles in his own steam. He wrote poetry, novels, music, 
drew portraits, all this when he talked, but mostly he lived. 
And said things like his money had given him the power 
of God. Once he said: 

“Death to the sober men!” 

And the crowd around him boomed with laughter because 
he was drinking manhattans from a hot water bottle, holding 
the end of the tube between his wry lips like he was a skin 
diver struggling for oxygen. He was frantic that way — 
people who knew him said it was because he was thirty 
and unmarried. Dorian said it was because he was crazy. 
He said that laughing, serious, all ways, and it sounded the 
same — as though, as mad as it seemed, he really believed it. 

Dorian’s life, where I was concerned, was hours, not 
years, not even days. I met him while pelting a hangover 
with Bloody Marys. Eadie was propped wide eyed at my 
elbow in a booth in the Dante and she looked up and 
screamed, “Dorian, Dory darling!” and he turned like a 
leaning top about to crash and fell beside us into the booth, 
clutching a highball up to his smile. “Where have you 
been!” Eadie asked, half upright, leaning over to kiss his 
high colored cheek. It was 9.30 a.m. and I was not quite 
reconciled to the harsh fact of morning. The Bloody Mary 
was the third, interspaced with a Nedick’s hot dog and 
Howard Johnson’s scrambled eggs. Eadie who had a well 
slept look about her, had clear brown-gold eyes, and clear 
pink skin, had joined me for coffee, as it was foolishly 
called out of respect for a past when people drank coffee 
in the morning instead of Bloody Marys. I had telephoned 
and she had come. Dorian smiled. He looked very freshly 
shaven that morning and wore a carrot colored tie the 
same shade as his hair which was crew cut. 

“Baby,” Dorian said. “Take it easy, Baby. It’s morn- 
ing, I think.” 

“It’s good to see you, Dory, you look great, and I'll bet 
you’ve been up all night.” 

“Natch, but natch. No, not quite true. I went back to 
the duplex and changed my clothes and shaved and showered. 
Had a drink and.” He threw his too long, too active arms 
in the air. He looked like a well-to-do boomerang. 

“And here you are,” Eadie gushed. “Let’s do something, 
Dory. Let’s all sort of do something big. The whole day. 
Nicer, the whole weekend. Oh Lord! but it’s good to see 
you. You make the world alive again.” 

“I’m waking up,” I said, extending my hand. “Name’s 
Hal, just Hal, forsooth who art thou?” 

He took my hand and pumped it. It felt boneless as I 
retrieved it. “Dorian Manger. Yea verily, alas a lack. 
Don’t mind Eadie, if you’ve known her long you also know 
she’s kiss crazy.” 

“T don’t mind.” 

“Party, party,” Eadie said. “Do you have plans, Dory? 
Please say you don’t, darling and take your little holy ding 
dong away from all the reality of a cruel world.” - 

Eadie’s early morning vitality and loveliness was exhila- 
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rating and contagious too, or else it was the Bloody Marys. 
Regardless of cause and source of it, I felt better. My eyes 
allowed me to see. 

“Party, party,” Eadie sang to the melody of Boola-boola 
or whatever that song was in the first place. I pondered 
that problem for a moment, still too dazed to concentrate on 
anything sociable. Where did it begin, I wondered. Was it 
Boola-boola all the time or did it have another origin that 
had been beaten under and lost by the frivolous side of 
progress? All beginnings were immediately vague, insecure 
and liable to change, forced through sweet lips like Eadie’s. 
“Party, party!” 

“Are you fittin’,’ Dorian asked. 

“Vea verily, ” I said, mocking him. “Sir Hiram Walker 
to the front.” 

“That’s the spirit, Hal, dear,’ Eadie said petting my 
arm as though she expected it to meow. “Take a dexy. 
Dory, give the boy a dexy.” 

Dorian poked one energetic finger into his coat pocket 
and produced an official looking box of orange tinted dexe- 
drine pills. I took one and washed it down. That finished 
the Bloody Mary. Dorian, I was beginning to believe was 
no ordinary guy, maybe an ordinary guy of his own type, 
of his own standards, but to me a guy carrying dexies around 
in his coat pocket was a rocket. I decided to agree to 
everything. Why be stupid when there’s so much to learn? 

“We'll fly!” Dorian said and he flew out of the booth 
with Eadie and I rolling up in his wake. We took a subway, 
we took a bus, we caught a cab, and when the whirl of 
traveling stopped, Dorian ushered us grandly up brown- 
stone steps into a lush one floor apartment. 

“T thought you mentioned a duplex,” I said to him, ready 
to yell “PHONY!” 

“That’s Uptown,” he said rushing to a white and black 
bar graced with busts of Hermes and Diana. “This is 
Downtown, partytown. You like?” 

I looked around. Eadie was already planted prone on a 
white shag divan, her morning arms stretching out to a 
cabinet of record albums. I did like. The white and black 
of most everything was shot with vivid color via pillows, 
hassocks — very large, oil paintings of the indescribable 
brand. A mobile and three bubble lamps hung at uneven 
heights from the gold leaf ceiling. There were lots of low 
places to recline, sit, pass out, sleep, get lost. I sat and 
watched Dorian spin around the bar, mixing up brew in a 
crystal jug. 

“What is it?” I asked, taking a small bowl of the stuff. 

“A mad summer night’s dream,” he said, evidently proud 
of it, and the pun. “My own pathway through purgatory.” 

“FEadie’s at home,” I said. She had jazz on the Vic, 
nearly loud, not quite. The world was hysterically unreal. 
I felt like a movie — not like going to see one, but like a 
movie itself. 

“We'll call up a storm,” Dorian said. He raised his glass 
with one hand and picked up the telephone receiver with 
the other. Then realizing he had to dial he swilled down his 
mad summer night’s dream. He called several numbers, 
talking electrically: 

“Tt’s Dorian, you bag. Get your sales over here. Of 
course party. No backtalk now. Come as you can, but 
don’t miss it. I do a strip at ten thirty sharp, darling. 
Come. Come. Come.” 

I tasted the summer madness in my bowl. It was thick 
and fruity but had a sharp bite to it. 

“What’s in this friend? Or do I dare enquire?” 

“Friend of man, it’s grain alcohol. Just for the awakening 
nip, the devils of South Africa. Drink, slave to mankind and 
smile. For Christ’s sweet sake why in hell don’t you smile?” 
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I hadn’t realized I hadn’t. Eadie barked from her white 
kennel among the records, “Smile, Hal. Hell, Hal, smile. 
Give em another dexy Dory, he’s not with us.” 

I had never heard such nonsense from loveable Eadie. 
She was changed, Dorian, naturally, her beauty became 
harsh, too vivid against the lush background, nothing subtle 
remained to be seen. She was in sharp focus and I was 
losing my headache. Dorian handed me another. bowl. I 
drank, watching him girate, spin, waltz, mambo around the 
room, adjusting things to put his world in readiness, maga- 
zines straightened, a vase and figurine rearranged, a new 
light bulb in one of the lamps. He drew the ceiling length 
drapes, all white slashed with aluminum thread, killed 
the goodness of the morning sun, replaced it with artificial 
heaven, white and blue-white bulbs, glowing down in fans 
of light, pink bulbs over the entrance, all planned, carefully 
arranged. 

“TIsn’t this day ever going to get anywhere?” Eadie asked 
suddenly, reflecting my own thoughts. “Where’s the direc- 
tion?” I was astonished at what appeared to be her percep- 
tion awakening. At that moment the day was indeed stand- 
ing still, or so it seemed. Then Dorian came back from the 
pink glowing entrance and offered us edification. We were 
merely deceived into the void. It did not exist. 

“It’s moving slowly, friends,” Dorian dramatized, gestur- 
ing with his beautifully controlled hands. “Slowly ebbing, 
pouring it’s daylight substance toward the Cocktail Hour, 
minutes to the Children’s Hour, seconds to the Hour of the 
Doorbell. The day is creeping with us in a plot. That’s 
it, my wicked children, a plot.” 

“Sounds atomic,” I said. “Is it war?” 

“A fabulous waste of war,” Dorian agreed, jumping to 
arms. “Here ducks, have another drink. After this pour 
your own destruction. What do waiters get paid anyway? 
Tips and pinches?” 

Eadie screamed. She was having fun. She kicked off 
her shoes. “I’m alive again. Oh, Dory, I’ve been dead for 
so damned long. You’ve saved me.” 

“Only to ruin you, my dear Eadie,” he told her. 

“Ruin me, Dory, hurry up and ruin me. God knows 
somebody’s got to ruin me.” 

I drank the concoction, thanking my stars I’d be able to 
mix the next drink myself. The dexedrine didn’t seem to 
be working. I was getting sleepy, wondering if the pill was 
what it was said to be. I turned my attention to Dorian. 
Still a stranger, I was fascinated with everything about him. 
His revolving manner in which everything seemed to get 
resolved. He didn’t know me, but that didn’t matter, and 
knowing Dorian, somehow, struck me as being important. 
Eadie had felt it, you could see that. And she was experi- 
menting, dawning again, fawning, retreating, screaming out 
of happiness with an odd toy, throwing open the doors to the 
patio which I was amazed existed. The doors were shut 
quickly. “You'll give the monkeys ideas,” Dorian said. 
“That patio is the end of the world. Do not trespass. Be- 
ware the Dog!” 

“And the hair of it sometimes.” 

He looked at me startled, as though he’d forgotten I was 
there and now that he had to remember was trying to place 
my name. But it looked false. 

“And the hair of the dog is also to be feared,” I said 
clearly. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and for a moment he dropped his 
smile. “Quite right. You, Hal—it is Hal isn’t it? — of 
course. You, Hal, are odd. You are sane and that makes 
you a curiosity. I’m crazy.” 

And when he said it that time, it was one of those horrible 
things you think of when very young and left alone in the 
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dark. It was unreal yet not quite unbelievable and carried 
with it a portion of the ominous. 

“Where are they?” Eadie asked impatiently, flipping the 
phonograph records. “Maybe they aren’t coming. Dorian, 
did you absolutely order them to come? Did you stress the 
point?” 

“Tt is the way of all things to .. .” 

We didn’t hear more. The doorbell rang and the door 
swung open. “Julia!” Dorian shouted, followed by Eadie 
who was suddenly given to giggling. 

I rose, waited as a receiving line of one. 

“I’ve never seen you before,” Julia said and the sphere 
that the morning had rolled itself into began gaining speed. 
“John!” Dorian shouted as the door opened, followed at 
short intervals, filled with prompt arrivals, neat arrivals, 
formally bowing people with teeth and pearls and hair and 
all shouted at. “Hattie, you old bag!” “Ken!” “Jimmy!” 
“Beverly, you’re a walking peach. Enter my bright salad!” 
And the white and black of the room filled with embodied 
color, living, humming, an occasional shriek for the hell 
of it — revealed by insincerity. The air was electric. You 
could feel the shock of humanity just by standing up to get 
a drink. It rolled at you, rose up in a wave of whiskey 
speeches and perfumes, violet dresses and flannel jackets. 
There was enough kinetic energy in that morning to light 
up Manhattan. 

“Vou’ll love Hattie,” Julia said after she had burst the 
rounds and returned to me, the stranger. “She’s a panic.” 

I looked at Hattie. She didn’t look a panic. But she was 
very busy laughing at something and her enormous breasts 
were flapping in everyone’s way. "5 

“Tt must be purely physical,” I said. I had switched to 
bourbon. It seemed almost mild and certainly sane. 

“Everything’s physical,” Julia said. And she looked it. 
I excused myself and went to the bookcase I’d noticed and 
had had a desire to get closer to. They say you can tell a 
man’s character by his bookshelf and I had already decided 
I wanted the dope on Dorian. It was getting to be a bug. 
I found a collection of art books, Renoir, Monet, Picasso, 
El Greco, the works, bound in big volumes. And a promi- 
nent line of poetry, flying up to the present from the ancient 
past. A row oddly enough of best sellers, another of classics. 
I was impressed — but had Dorian read them? I turned 
away. He was everywhere at once. My head felt very light 
and I soared back to Julia, stopping on my way to pick up 
the bottle of bourbon. I set it on a table near where we 
had dug in. Someone was playing a piano —I hadn’t re- 
membered seeing one and it struck me as peculiar. I saw it 
now. Eadie was planted on top of it, showing her lovely legs. 
Drowning the impulse to rush up and carry her off, I turned 
to Julia. 

“You were saying about physical?” 

She laughed. ‘You drunk or amused?” 

I shrugged my shoulder pads. “A little of both, I guess. 
I’ve never attended this sort of lecture. It’s all new.” 

“You seem to fit. Maybe you just didn’t know you’re 
part of many humanities.” 

“T don’t know Dorian,” I confessed. “I was with Eadie, 
nursing a hangover when it happened.” 

“Some event,” Julia said wistfully. She sipped her drink. 
“You know they call him the Spinning Man, don’t you?” 

“Ves and no,” I said. “You have to call a creature some- 
thing, I guess I’d imagined something like that. Spinning 
his only occupation?” 

“Ves,” Julia said. “He’s made it a life work and you 
must admit he’s also made it an art. He does it to perfection.” 

“So it seems. When does it end?” 
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“Tt doesn’t. Didn’t you know?” 

“No, I didn’t,” I answered and decided to pry about the 
books. “An impressive library. Can Dorian read?” 

“Very well,” Julia said, getting to me. I was spending 
half my looks and attention on Julia, the other half on Eadie 
and Dorian. Can you know a girl like Eadie and then find 
out she’s really a loony for a Spinning Man? and she goes 
to the end with him? “Eadie show up here often?” 

“In spells,” Julia said. “Look. Hattie’s going to dance.” 

Hattie danced, if you want to call it that. It was bump- 
ing with no particular thought to censor or beat. Julia rose 
and melted into the living mass, the glass holding, mouth 
working mass. I decided to nap right then and there. The 
dexy had failed me. My limbs felt like wet noodles, my 
head was full of foghorns, my eyes closed by themselves 
and I had the impression I was falling asleep in the ruckus 
of an atomic war — New Year’s Eve on Times Square — 
bombs for the bombed. The liquor tasted warm on my 
breath, I felt my fingers sink into a pillow and all the 
chattering darkness under my eyelids went crashing over 
the edge into the canyon of sleep. 

“Go in peace, my daughter,” Dorian was saying when I 
awoke. The room was very dim, most of the lights killed, 
a soft glow from the pink entrance. Dorian was playing 
doorman. Julia was leaving. “Go in peace,” Dorian said. 
Julia turned as though to check on me. I waved loosely 
from my reclining position. She blew a kiss into the gloom. 
Exit the woman, all sympathy, unspoken. I looked for 
Eadie. She wasn’t in the room. I sat up. Dorian walked 
back into immediate existence, staring at me, still smiling, 
patiently, like a wet nurse. 

“Bad?” he asked. 

“No, not at all. I’m a thunderstorm all by myself. 
Where’s Eadie, the doll?” 

“Fix heads first,” he said. He poured bourbon into my 
glass from the previously thieved bottle which surprisingly 
enough was still on the nearby table. “You missed a bang 
up of a party. Although you were part of the hit of it. 
Did you know you snore?” 

“Good for me.” I took the glass. ‘““What key?” 

“Indifferent,” Dorian said. “What a talent. I’ll join you 
in a drink.” 

“Don’t you ever drown?” 

“Impossible. It’s my air you know. All we crazy ones 
have air not like other persons.” 

“Okay, where’s Eadie?” 

“She’s napping. Satisfied? I guess this thing was too 
much.” He lit a cigarette with his silver lighter and handed 
it to me. I must have looked embarassed at the service. It 
bewildered me. 

“Tn your room? Is Eadie in your bedroom?” 

“Where else? Out here with you?” 

I told myself, okay, it was none of my business and de- 
cided to get on being nosey. “Look, Dorian,” I said directly. 
“Ts this all you do? This Spinning as they call it?” 

“Yes,” he said. “All ages have had their weavers. This 
morning you’ve seen part of my great rug.” 

“And those books in your bookcase, you’ve read them 
all?” 

“All. They’re rot. But —” he looked suddenly horrified, 
as though he’d been witnessing a murder and had just felt 
its impact. “You’re stopping me, Hal,” he said becoming 
frightened. “You can’t do that. We’ve been too calm here, 
sitting like war buddies, gnawing on shared meat. What is 
this? Who are you to stop the reeling anyway?” 

“T didn’t mean to—” 

“You didn’t mean. But you’ve nearly ruined it.” He 
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popped a dexy into his mouth and went to the bar and 
washed it down with a drink. The terrified look eased from 
his face and he turned up the phonograph which was still 
going, loaded with L.P.’s. But he was still noticeably white 
as though he’d been near death and had escaped it by a 
split second’s recovery. His hand trembled slightly as he 
waved it at the room in general. 

“How do you like my spinning parlor?” 

“Tt’s great if you like it.” I sat up all the way now, 
feeling my stomach unfamiliar as it dropped into place. I 
felt remarkably well for all that I had consumed. But 
Dorian’s fear of running down stuck with me hard. I 
wondered if even he knew where it had begun but didn’t 
dare ask. Sense was not the order of the day. Impossibles 
and miracles would be more suited to the menu. I stood up 
and tried shaking the stiffness out of my legs and arms. 
Dorian was keeping mad time with the music, beating out 
the rhythm with the palm of his hand against a tabletop. 
His rich color was returning swiftly. He smiled again, oddly 
this time, as though about to open up. 

I caught a glimpse of Eadie through the half open bed- 
room door. She was relaxed in sleep over Dorian’s large 
bed. On the floor by the bed were glasses and a half empty 
bottle of liquor. It about summed things up. 

“I’d better go,” I said. “Eadie can take care of herself.” 

“No, don’t do that,” he said quickly, his face pulling 
taut. He rushed up and grabbed my arm. “You've got to 
save me,” he said. 

“From what and who? I’m going. I’ve had enough.” 

“You must stay, Hal. I’ve waited for you, you must 
believe that!” 

“What!” 

His face was chalky again and for the first time I noticed 
blue lines rising to the surface. He was evidently serious 
in what he’d announced. I pulled from his grip and started 
for the entrance. He ran swiftly at my steps, clutching at 
my collar. He seemed all hands. 

“Ever since this morning,” he said hurriedly, catching his 
breath. “I’ve been waiting. When you called Eadie to 
meet you for coffee she called me immediately and told me 
where. Don’t you understand? I need you, Hal. There’s 
purpose to all this!” 

“You what!” 

I stood back, shivering. He was terrified, reaching out 
for my sleeve and, now, not quite daring to touch it. 

“T’ve heard all about you,” Dorian raged on. “You under- 
stand people. Can’t you understand the Spinning Man?” 

“No, I can’t. I’ve tried. I admit that.” 

He hung his head. All the wheels were running slowly 
down in his machine. You could see them dragging to a 
halt under his flesh. I didn’t want to look anymore. I 
turned and went out, but I couldn’t help hearing his pleas 
and looking back for that closing glance. He was pressed 
against the doorway, for support, and was crying, silently, 
the tears slithering down the unworking mechanism of his 
face. Then I turned and walked away into the afternoon. 
I felt rotten. It was like seeing the end of the world. 


I slept off the booze and the next day I was furious with 
Eadie, remembered what Dorian had spilled. I posted her 
a short letter: 

Dear Eadie, 


Take a flying leap at the moon. 
Hal. 


Then I crawled back into bed, under the warm covers, 
telling myself someday I’d probably wake up. 


Radio and Television 


® THE CBC TIMES would probably call The Lost Sea, 
(CBC Stage, May 19) a poetic fantasy. It is a story about 
a Dutch boy who runs away to sea, witnesses a symbolic 
struggle between sailors and sea monsters, has some strange 
underwater adventures, which symbolize, among other 
things, the search—not for any one woman, but for Eternal 
Womanhood—and follows this up with reflections upon the 
iridescent elusiveness and the emerald essence of mermaids. 
There was some whimsical humor in all this, some literary 
superstition and some unliterary slang. There was also quite 
a lot of interesting background music by Morris Surdin, 
which, like fragmentary overtures, prepared our imagina- 
tions to receive important personages. The important person- 
ages never made their appearance, but the feeling of festive 
theatre persisted, which is a tribute to Mr. Surdin’s atmos- 
pheric effects. 

I am not familiar with Jan de Hartog’s novel which Alfred 
Purdy adapted for radio, so I cannot judge correctly who is 
responsible for either the faults or the virtues of the piece.! 
Mr. Purdy is a poet, and in some of the narrative passages 
he achieves shimmering and sharp language, and occasional 
flashes of apprehension, which are vastly superior to the 
meaningless pastiche of Christopher Fry’s so-called poetic 
dramas, which are nothing but a vulgarization and a destruc- 
tion of all that is real in poetry and its language. 

Mr. Purdy does not destroy language or poetry, but by 
employing the fantasy form he destroys something else— 
and that is, consistent meaning. I found myself becoming 
increasingly annoyed at the unpredictable shifts in point of 
view as this adaptation unfolded. And this is true of all 
fantasy—in a way which is not so with satire—it is not 
based on any consistent meaning that can be confirmed 
morally in the world of values, or physically in the world 
of the senses. It is in the character of fantasy to flutter about 
like the anchorless Tinker Bell, now in this corner and now 
in that, without any purposeful direction. This might all be 
very well if we were a population of Peter Pans, existing in 
never never land, and gifted with the power to fly. 

Since most of us live in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, or Vancouver, and can fly but rarely, there is little 
pleasure in pursuing a meaning so shifting, ephemeral and 
tenuous that even its author cannot find a firm footing on it. 
It is a tribute to Esse Ljunghe’s sense of order that he was 
able to make even as much out of The Lost Sea as he did, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Purdy will learn to purify 
and organize his talent so as to offer us in future more solid 
nourishment than this fluffy meringue. 

Television Theatre’s offering of Wuthering Heights (May 
19) adapted by Nathan Cohen from Emily Bronte’s novel, 
was a satisfying, but by no means an inspired production. 
If the ghost of Sir Lawrence Olivier was more in evidence 
than that of Cathy Earnshawe, it was at least a beneficient 
ghost, and William Hutt may be forgiven for his Olivier- 
like Heathcliffe. Mr. Hutt is one of our most sensitive and 
intelligent young actors, and he seems to have the ability to 
absorb a character with a kind of inward force. Having made 
up his mind as to the interpretation, he then seems able to 
carry it out with emotional logic. This is the kind of inner 
motivation, and ability to objectify in terms of one’s own 
personality, which, when it is combined with a natural gift 
for acting, distinguishes the artist. 

I am sorry I cannot speak as well of Meg Hogarth, who 
played Cathy. She is more beautiful than a magazine cover, 
but the taut cheek bones and the lean haunted flesh of her 
face conceal a deprivation no more profound than the 
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memory of last week’s diet, judging by her heavy, immobile 
interpretation of Miss Bronte’s passionate heroine. 

It is interesting that Television Theatre, which in the past, 
has given us such trivial, barren, and false time-fillers as 
O’Brien (Joseph Schull), and Dateline Hungary (Charles 
Wasserman and Nathan Cohen) and such dramatic con- 
descensions as Big-Time Goalie (Mac Shoub) should also 
have given us Rita Allen’s Romance, Sartre’s Unburied Dead 
(which I missed), and a classic like Wuthering Heights, 
which affirms with tough unswerving conviction the value 
of personal love, even when that love, denied all creative 
expression, leads to evil and destruction. Real living, whether 
painful and destroying, or joyous and renewing, can only 
be achieved through meeting. But this is by no means the 
only view on this subject. The anti-Bronte attitude is per- 
haps best summed up in the simple words of a baffled 
dissenter: “Love? Say, what book did you read that in 
anyways?” MIRIAM WADDINGTON 


Film Review 
& TENDENTIOUS MESSAGES and bowdlerized biogra- 


phies are the main characteristics of a vast number of 
ordinary commercial films that are intended to cater to 
middle class complacency and comfortable feelings of do- 
goodism. The tendentiousness flatters people that they are 
liberal thinkers, the horrific personal confession provides a 
peep-show look at personalities who did not lead a safe 
bourgeois life. Occasionally there is an attempt to depict the 
positive nature of this ethic. Such films are more common 
now and almost always deal with a parson,—Protestant, and 
oh so pure. It is evident that he is a Protestant because he 
is young, married, wears a business suit, and preaches in a 
cozy little church in the mid-west where his congregation 
smiles and the sun shines. But in his office there is gloom. 
A worried look passes over his face, he has a problem (usually 
lack of faith) and many reels will pass before his attention 
is drawn to the right passage in the Bible that will dispel his 
worries, and enable him to smile too. 

The alleged Christianity in these films is vestigial, the 
only evidence of it is that the shining-example-hero makes 
a few allusions to “God” and gives a performance meant to 
convey restraint. He is restraining himself too, — from 
smashing his wife, beating his children, or engaging in 
fisticuffs in the town square. Never is the name of Christ 
mentioned or direct reference made to the teachings of the 
New Testament. Hollywood promoters are happier with 
the Old Testament where all the characters can talk about 
God or Jehovah without offending any portion of the 
Christian or Judaic community. But in a film with a con- 
temporary Christian hero, all reference to God and quotes 
from the Bible must be carefully ecumenical, not only to 
avoid alienating any sect at the box office but also to ensure 
the continuing comfort of the vast majority of wishy-washy 
Christians who will view it. Specific concern with anything 
as cataclysmic as the need for personal salvation through 
Christ is too distressing for those who have sought a movie 
theatre for a little relaxation. 

Battle Hymn is the soupiest of these films yet. The 
introduction pretty well indicates the tone of this film about 
Colonel Dean Hess, a war hero and minister; light falls from 
a stained glass window onto a pilot’s helmet while a choir 
sings “John Brown’s Body”. Then General Earle A. 
Partridge (commander of the 5th Air Force in -Korea, in 
uniform and wearing 10 rows of ribbons) appears beside a 
bomber which he pats affectionately and says, “Its pilot I 
shall never forget . . .The story of Colonel Hess is an 
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affirmation of the human spirit.” This sets it up with a 
vengeance—sanction from the Almighty and the Pentagon 
at the same time. 

The film then launches into Hess’ story. During the Hitler 
war he was quite an ace, “Killer” Hess who had shot down 
countless Germans. By accident he blew up an orphanage 
and the German radio informed him that “his hands would 
be stained forever.” Haunted by this memory he becomes 
a parson in Ohio but he is worried and it shows in his ser- 
mons where he discusses the need for “patience, humility 
and a contrite heart”. One of his parishioners informs him 
that he should put “more hope” into his preaching. Hess 
agrees and adds, “I’m not cut out for the ministry.” To 
salve his conscience he leaves an understanding wife behind 
and enlists for the Korean war to train pilots. (There is 
something more pathological than logical here. The main 
problem seems to be that of “killing”.) Everything goes well 
until he sees Korean kids rooting in the garbage; little did 
he expect that all Korea was an orphanage. He provides for 
them with the aid of a comic-type scrounger (a little touch 
of Hotshot Charlie in the night) and a warmly beautiful 
Korean girl who proffers him a symbolic twig. When the 
enemy advances the kids are threatened and Hess goes into 
action killing Koreans by the score. The kids are saved, 
Madame Butterfly is killed (temptation is fortuitously re- 
moved), and his orphanage goes on. Visually the shooting- 
war scenes are very exciting—flames and explosions erupt 
with pyrotechnic finesse. ‘War may be hell but it sure is 
beautiful” is the thesis conveyed here. There is a brilliant 
scene of a take-off in pouring rain and the planes (thanks 
to the razzle-dazzle of the Texas and Arizona Air National 
Guard) steal the show. 


The better side of this film hero is seen only in the kindly 
eyes of Rock Hudson. Otherwise he is a Reverend who must 
be told what to think in every crisis. In contrast, an aged 
Korean philosopher who has a maxim for everything makes 
the strongest point in the story—that all choices are between 
greater and lesser evils. Therefore it is better to shoot up 
other people’s kids if you have to than to have the other 
side shoot up yours. What Hess learns from all this seems to 
be more personal than religious. When the light dawns at the 
end does he embrace the Cross? No. He says, “In the agony 
of war I have done what I never was able to do before. In 
reaching beyond myself, I have found myself.” This concern 
with self which the old-fashioned called pride is typical of 
such pseudo-religious movies. Here it is doubly corroborated 
by an introductory inscription to the film, “Dedicated to 
those we could not save” over Hess’ signature, and by a 
closing shot of a very durable monument erected in front 
of the orphanage in Korea with his name chiselled on it in 
very large letters. What with books, films, and monuments 
there are many material tokens to the glory of Dean E. Hess. 

It is of course hazardous to make assumptions about the 
motivations and character of such a person from this type 
of whitewashed biography. It is true that Colonel Hess was 
assigned to the motion picture company as technical adviser 
and found it “amenable to all advisements”. He also was 
brought to Canada as part of the promotion campaign by the 
public relations men who not only create the heroes of our 
society but deliver them to the doorstep as well. While here 
he was interviewed on The Movie Scene by Gerald Pratley, 
from which some excerpts follow: 

Pratley: You were telling me about the incident of the 
little girl and her Coca-Cola bottle. Is this scene in the 
film? 

Hess: No, it isn’t. The studio exercised extremely good taste 
in not bringing to the screen the most shocking and hor- 
rifying instances over there. Actually, the production was 
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made for entertainment and a number of people would 
prefer not going to see the picture if they had to sit 
through those agonizing moments. 

Pratley: The children in the film look a lot healthier than 
they did at the time the story took place— 

Hess: Oh yes. They are very healthy little people now and 
very happy little people in their way. At the time we 
picked them up in Korea, their limbs looked almost 
withered they were suffering so much from malnutrition. 
But, of course, the Immigration Authorities of the United 
States would not possibly admit children like that so the 
directors of the orphanage had to select the most healthy 
children to send over to the United States. 

Pratley: All this seems a strange negation of the reality of 
the screen . . . here is a film conceived as entertainment 
with stars as box-office insurance . . . Yet even with all 
this and the knowledge that moviegoers will go to see 
Rock Hudson, the story must still be softened. It is a 
retreat from the facts of life which I think is regrettable. 

Hess: It is. I think though that many people will see the 
film and will fully understand all the actions that are 
not depicted on the screen... 

Pratley: When you left the orphanage, who was in charge 
of it? 

Hess: It was in the care of that very fine woman by the 
name of Han Soon Yong, a Korean . . . She was a very 
tender woman, loved the children devotedly. Paradoxically 
she is a Buddhist, but happily she respects Christianity 
tremendously, in fact she calls it “the happy life.” 

Pratley: Is there a scene in the film . . . which pleased you 
particularly? 

Hess: In World War II a very great friend of mine was 
killed when we were on a combat mission together. Until 
that time he was a very rough speaking individual of no 
particular avowed faith in Christianity or God even, but 
the day he was struck by anti-aircraft fire he called out 
to me over the radio that he was hit and then the next 
thing he said was “Say a prayer for me.” I called back 
to him “It’s already been said.”. . . 

Pratley: And do you not feel that it | the film] glorifies war? 

Hess: No. It does not and my hope and prayer was that 
it would not in any way glorify war because there is no 
glory in war. 

O truth, where is thy serum? 
O brainwashing, where is thy sting? 
JOAN FOX 


Correspondence 


The Editor: In the “Radio and Television” column of 
your April, 1957, issue, reference is made to the “C.B.C. 
Winter Conference,” and the last sentence reads, “I suspect 
that the Winter Conference was something the C.B.C. 
thought we should have; and I am glad we did.” 


While we were pleased to see this reference to the Winter 
Conference and found the comments about it very interest- 
ing, we were surprised to learn that “Canadian Forum” is 
apparently unaware that this Conference is a project of the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs . . . the third such 
conference to be held since 1955. 

The selection of a theme, individual topics, and speakers, 
is carried out by a Program Committee chaired by a member 
of our Executive (this year, Mr. S. H. Sutherland of Ford 
Motor Company) which holds weekly meetings, beginning 
in September. The planning, therefore, like that for the 
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Couchiching Conference, embodies the thinking of repre- 
sentatives of a variety of community groups and interests. 

In response to general public interest, the C.B.C. tele- 
vises portions of our major programs, as it broadcasts parts 
of the Couchiching program; however, responsibility for the 
topics and speakers remains with the Institute. 

I am enclosing a small descriptive brochure regarding the 
Institute, together with copies of our last two Winter Confer- 
ence programs, and that of last year’s Couchiching Confer- 
ence. We certainly hope that The Canadian Forum will 
continue its interest in our public affairs programs. 

Catherine L. McLean, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, Toronto, Ont. 


Turning New Leaves 


® WHEN I CALL the roll of living Canadian poets who 
have awakened delight in many readers, have received (and 
deserved) the tribute of careful study and warm critical 
opinion, I count eight women poets, among them Dorothy 
Livesay*—a strong proportion. It is just as well that I 
haven’t the wit to be facetious about this, but I wish I 
had the wisdom to understand it. Some would say that there 
is nothing to understand, the gifts of the Muses fall where 
they will, without distinction of sex, and Sappho has her 
place in the house of fame with Homer and Pindar. True 
enough, but no woman has ever set up an enduring monument 
in one of the grand designs of poetry, epic, satiric, dramatic; 
the lyric is their province, and perhaps the present dominance 
of the reflective, the “metaphysical” short poem accounts 
for the important position of the woman poet now. This is 
not a productive topic, but, before I leave it, I should like 
to comment on the curious likeness of response to certain 
favorite subjects, say nature, love, children, among women 
poets otherwise very dissimilar. I do not mean anything 
vague like tenderness or “womanliness” (for that quality 
look among the “lady-poets,”’ a lavender category), but 
rather an identification of the self with the experience, the 
pathetic fallacy in reverse, as it were. Here are four examples 
of the same metaphor: first, Miriam Waddington— 


Anecdotes flowered 

And adventure tropical 

Drew the love from my leaves 
Left me shallow, precarious 
Thinly balanced on roots; 


next, Dorothy Livesay— 


My hands are stems, my blood the life 
Teeming along these boughs; 


then, P. K. Page— 


All through my veins the green 
made a lacey tree; 


finally, lifting the whole thing to another dimension, Anne 
Wilkinson— 


The stone in my hand 

IS my hand 

And stamped with tracings of 
A once greenblooded frond. 


The degree of intensity with which a man contemplates a 
beloved object is measured by his personality; it becomes 
unequivocally his, marked by the peculiarities of his 


*SELECTED POEMS (1926-1956) OF DOROTHY LIVESAY: with 
an introduction by Desmond Pacey; Ryerson; pp. 82, xxii; $2.50. 
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temperament, by his whole “style.” But the most powerful 
emotions of women are paradoxically impersonal, i.e., spatial 
rather than temporal. Perhaps this is one of the things 
Dorothy Livesay means when she says, 


Men prefer an island 

With its beginning ended. . . 

Men prefer a road... 

Forever winding inward ... 

But I am mainland . . . For I know 
The country I caress— 

A place where none shall trespass, 
None possess; 

A mainland mastered 

From its inaccess. 


Dorothy Livesay is in another and more obvious sense a 
representative poet, as this selection perhaps a little too 
carefully shows. Mr. Pacey’s introduction traces three 
periods in her poetry: the poems of youth make up a cosmo- 
politan imagist phase, poems of the thirties (roughly) 
belong to the poetry of social protest, and later poems reflect 
a kind of personal wisdom which Mr. Pacey has trouble 
trying to describe, though no trouble to praise, for it cannot 
be defined by either technique or subject-matter. Such a line 
of development is a fair diagram of the progress of Anglo- 
Canadian poetry since the twenties, which is not to say that 
Miss Livesay has just followed the flock—whatever she has 
written has been written out of conviction and discipline. 
There is no doubt that the “political” poems are the least 
satisfactory. “Day and Night,” for example, is spectacular 
technically, but it never was more than a music-box incon- 
gruously playing the marching song at a mass rally. Many of 
us can look back in anger to the time when we thought we 
knew our enemies, but it takes the clangour of a larger 
rhetoric than this poet ever commanded to echo in the valley 
of modern history. 

The high opus-numbers are not always the best, but in this 
book they are. The early poems should not be passed over 
as experiments, of course; slight as most of them are, they 
keep saying little important things, and do not disappear in 
that fatal solvent of the brief lyric, the rosebowl of charm. 
“Reality” (the poem shouldn’t have this pretentious title 
attached to it at all) is splendid: 

Encased in the hard, bright shell of my dream, 

How sudden now to wake 

And find the night still passing overhead, 

The wind still crying in the naked trees, 

Myself alone, within a narrow bed. 
But set beside that the lovely complexities of “Bartok and the 
Geranium,” and you can see how much has been discovered 
in the meantime about making poems. This is a poem on a 
seventeenth-century theme, the relations of nature and art; 
observe with what Marvellian wit the images are crossed 
between those realms, the geranium 

lifts her green umbrellas 

Towards the pane... 

Blows out her furbelows 

Her bustling boughs, 
while Bartok whirls, 

Explodes in space, 

Never content with this small room .. . 

She’s heaven’s held breath; 

He storms and crackles 

Spits with hell’s own spark, 
And there is as much to praise and enjoy in almost every 
poem among the later ones. 
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When we try to find the poet’s mythos, the pattern of 
idea and image which should support the individual poems, 
indeed make them parts of one poem, we shall be dis- 
appointed if we look for anything very complex, susceptible 
of analysis down to the last symbolic or ideological branch or 
leaf. What is here, I think, is a recurring passion, the passion 
of loneliness—or rather passion which moves from the 
personal level of loneliness down to the depths of an alone- 
ness beneath personality, down to the centre of being. The 
last and most powerful poem in this book, “On Looking into 
Henry Moore,” seems to bring this theme to a climax, carried 
on the primal images of tree, stone and fire: 


The fire in the farthest hills 

Is where I’d burn myself to bone: 
Clad in the armour of the sun 

I’d stand anew, alone. 

Take off this flesh, this hasty dress 
Prepare my half-self for myself: 
One unit, as a tree or stone 
Woman in man, and man in womb. 


This is, then, a valuable book, a steering-buoy for critics 
and historians and a serious delight for all who read poetry. 
The pity of it that such elegance and wisdom should come 
bound by Ryerson in a dreary Methodistical hall-wallpaper 
green, with a badly lettered spine. Surely they can do better 
than this, though when I look over the Ryerson books in 


my possession I am not hopeful. Mittar MacLure. 


Books Reviewed 


Letters 

SELECTED POEMS: Sir Charles G. D. Roberts; edited 
with an introduction by Desmond Pacey; Ryerson; 
pp. xxv, 100; $3.50. 

This is a slim volume to serve as the selected poems of a 
fairly prolific poet (about half the size of the Lampman 
volume in the same series), but it does Roberts no injustice. 
As a personal test, I compared two of Roberts’ own volumes 
with Mr. Pacey’s selection from them and found nothing 
that I would add on its intrinsic merits, rather the con- 
trary. Indeed, such an exclusive selection does him great 
service, and reading it certainly confirmed my own prefer- 
ence for Roberts over all our dead poets. Perhaps just The 
Tantramar Revisited, Ave!, The Iceberg and a few sonnets 
would be enough to do that for me. I am glad that the 
restriction to a hundred pages has not tempted Mr. Pacey 
to abbreviate Ave/ (which he mistakenly calls a pastoral 
elegy), despite the ten pages it occupies, and despite its 
unevenness. The only cut poems included are Orion and 
Actaeon, two of the Tennysonian classical narratives that 
Roberts tried occasionally in his early days. Unfortunately 
neither selection (particularly the one from Actaeon) makes 
much sense separated from the rest of the poem. But 
Actaeon is not very long (it would take about five pages) 
and, if this side of Roberts needed representation, should 
have been printed complete. Orion is probably the better 
poem, but its length puts it out of the question. 

Mr. Pacey’s neatly ordered introduction will surprise no 
one at all familiar with either Pacey’s work or Roberts’. The 
account of Roberts’ career and historical context is a model 
of how to be fluent and compressed at the same time. Mr. 
Pacey’s critical terms and principles are straightforward 
(even, at times, a bit threadbare) and provide us with no 
fresh insight into the virtues and vices of Roberts’ poetry, 
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Old Men 


Youth of a forgotten past 

Who now, in a morning of the city’s day, 

Emerge from unseen dens 

In buttonless, fifteenth-hand-me-down overcoats, 

To sun themselves on warming sidewalks, 

Lean against upright lamposts, 

And rub, with angular buttocks, 

Caked clay dust from so-polka-dotted, parked cars: 

River shore of nineteen million fifty-six B.C. 

A sidewalk now, Main Street, Anytown, U.S.A. 
Whom loss of dignity cannot make less, 

They frisk like playful monkeys: 

One, firm-jawed, eye-fixation of the hypnotized, 

Strives so to command unstrung, marionette legs; 

On a grey, unshaven chin, drool of amber spit 

Aimed unsuccessfully at the gutter; 

Furtive, another twists, stoops, and fingers garbage. 
All are waiting: 

In each glazed eye, anticipation 

Of some purposeful, transfigured moment, 

Which, sordid and everyday as living, 


Will be death. Desmond M. Loan. 


Love Song 


My dear! your body is smooth as a ripe plum 
Grown slightly wrinkled: my interest lies in 
those irregularities, 

That I can’t see into. If I called you a whore 
You'd pay no attention; but grumble a little 
About time, lateness, omission, 

And your eyes become diseased; you spit 
Into my contemplative delight, 

Enter my helpless mirth, 

Trouble my waste places with voices... 
Thus I play on the violin. 


Sit with me, say you love me, hate me. 
Cook my meals, listen to poems, 

Intuit my adulteries, 

Sieve my lies through everyday events; 

Be an unwilling groom, 

Squire and footman, to my sweat-streaked knighthood. 
And oh, use my reading glasses 

That see you growing fur, 

Sucking at bee-sipped flowers, 

Being an angered hag 

Slopping her beery vomit on stainless snow. 
Where are you now? 


My city, my desert, to which by turns 
I come, stretch out comfortable 
Under your sun’s shade 
To die in your loins... 
From the discipline of your rage 
I stir in a womb-calm, 
In your death comparison. 
Come! I will change you into a white sparrow, 
Clamped in my cage— 
Observe the invisible bars and ropes 
Of power throttling you, 
Which I must test daily; 
See the sun-glow, fire-blue, 
Far-off and imagined; 
While you sing a sad song, 
I bury your sewage, 
As is my duty... 
Alfred W. Purdy. 


The Web 


Fronting the sea that hungers for my man, 

Bending my slanting eyes on the gray-gold web, 

Here I am happy. What joy have other women 

Like to my joy? What perfectness of pleasure? 

Now it is mine, the part of a very goddess. 

Weave and unweave, you gleaming colours, my triumph, 
Burn, my suitors, and a son’s unavailing anger! 

I Penelope, fronting the sea and the birds flying, 

Stir the discord, see the broil of men. 


O the lovely broil, the ruin, my pleasure, 

The marvellous stir and strife of the suitors 

And the shame of the house they turn to a jangling brothel! 
Turn, desire and greed, to your reeling folly, 

As I fool now one, now the other, flaunting the web, 

And lie alone in the bed he hewed from the olive! 

—Only Athene I fear, and a bird flying left, 

Only the piercing glance, and the omen. 

She, she alone, a goddess, sees my heart. 


My son is locked from my heart: like his lickpenny father 
He counts the brown beeves, the yellow wine-jars. 

He is cunning, but not with his father’s seer-sight, 

And wise, but not with his mother’s wisdom, 

Wisdom learned from the weight of shoulders 

In the bed hewn from the olive, by a thief and a liar. 

Does Athene see it, the grey-eyed glance 

Pierce to my pleasure? No, I trust the sea! 

Zeus, keep him upon the hungry sea forever 


As I bend my eyes again on the sea and the gray-gold web, 
On the sign of all things, my endless pleasure, 

A woman’s triumph, the gleaming tissue of discord 

Woven of the broil of men and the shame of a house 
Turned to a brothel, a place of reeling folly, 

Waste of substance, man’s unavailing anger— 

All, all is in my web. What joy have other women 

Like to the joy of a woman manless, laughing? 

Only Athene I fear, and the bird flying left. 


Noah’s Flood 


John Glassco. 


Night 

yet on Noah’s 

Ark. God struck, 

dismembering the private 

face. After laughter, disaster 

of heaven, after violence, silence. 

Distant lags that illconsidered joy, the 

drifting pale-hued clouds of Spring. Gone 

that love, that scarcely known, that glimmering 

dusk, that strained and tenuous horizon. The Ark is 

silent, floating, floating here through the night, through 

watery meadows. Behind his wooden bars, the bear dreams 
of the 

last dim forest. The python sleeps dual. The twinned lamb 

and wolf watch and wait, gutteral, gaunt within the 

Ark’s bosom. The lion and the cow and bull arise 

side by side. They twist and sniff the promise 

of the sombre wind, and from them exults a 

single cry. But neither the raven nor 

the dove brings the olive branch. No 

leaf trembles within a peopled 

darkness. Nor falls again 

the scent of wild hidden 

rose. The world is 

drowned. The Ark 

floats. Alone! 


Alone! Carol Ely Harper. 
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but they are, nevertheless, used with skill and common 
sense. Our perceptions may not be sharpened a great deal by 
learning of some poems that they show “the cunning fusion 
of fact and feeling into a poetic whole”, and of others that 
they are “contrived and artificial, the products of fancy 
rather than imagination” (why lower a Coleridgean sledge- 
hammer on Roberts’ erotica?), but Mr. Pacey certainly 
employs his instruments authoritatively to give us a lively 
and balanced account of the varieties of sensibility and tex- 
ture in Roberts’ poetry. Only once was I stirred to reject a 
remark completely. Some of Roberts’ later poems, we are 
told, “notably Philander’s Song, have the frank, relaxed, 
gay manner which makes Yeats’ last phase so delightful’. 
This is surely nonsense, in more ways than one. Look at 
Philander’s Song, and conceal your astonishment if you can. 


Perhaps Mr. Pacey’s criticism would have more clarity 
and vigor if he would sometimes define his well-worn terms 
by quotation. When he talks of Roberts’ striking metaphors 
or exotic diction, I should like to know what sort of thing Mr. 
Pacey thinks is striking or exotic. In particular, when he 
talks about the pattern of Roberts’ pictures or how “visual 
details . . . are woven into a pattern,” I should like to 
know exactly what he means. After all, there are patterns 
and patterns (and, in fact, Mr. Pacey is particularly vague 
on structure and argument in Roberts, despite some inter- 
esting remarks on The Tantramar Revisted and Ave!). But 
no doubt the necessity of compression worked against the 
need for clarity, and, all in all, this sort of judicious, lively, 
well-informed comment is as appropriate to the aims of 
Ryerson’s Library of Canadian Poets, as it is characteristic 
of Mr. Pacey himself. Milton Wilson. 


CRAFT AND CHARACTER IN MODERN FICTION: 
Morton Dauwen Zabel; Macmillan; pp. 330; $5.25. 

What, in criticism, does one do with authors? Presumably 
criticism of a book is criticism of the book, and whatever 
our knowledge of the author, the book is still the book. Yet 
the author seems to remain, whatever the work of criticism 
or whatever its attitude, a kind of persistent, irrelevant, 
unexorcisable ghost. This seems particularly true in books 
about the novel. The result is often a bewildering lack of 
focus. In discussing the development of a form of art, the 
emphasis is surely supposed to lie on the examples of that 
art, yet how difficult it seems to keep it there! Only recently 
we had, in Frank O’Connor’s The Mirror in the Roadway, 
a book that as good as went to pieces on the problem of what 
to do with the authors: their problems, their psyches, called 
so much attention away from the things they were authors 
of that the book in the end was not about the novel at all, 
but about some authors of novels. Now Mr. Zabel has 
taken Ais stand on the modern novel and is battling, in the 
same area, with the same corporate demon. But there is a 
difference. Mr. Zabel knows the kind of battle he is enter- 
ing. He has, in fact, made it the point of the book. 

“The man who suffers and the mind which creates may 
be, ideally, separate, but once their ordeal is joined, they 
merge once more. The mind has created more than a book. 
It has created the man who wrote the book, in the only 
sense in which we can genuinely know him.” This is the 
“character” which is weighed against “craft”: “the only 
character in which, as an artist, he is knowable or definable.” 
One can only thank Mr. Zabel for putting it so clearly, and 
for sticking to it, in the major parts of the book at least. 


There are two sections: “The Terms of the Appeal” 
(Dickens, Hardy, Butler, James) and “The Terms of the 
Response” (Conrad, Forster, Ford, Cather, Greene, and a 
gaggle of five at the end), and to the end of Conrad all 
goes well. The chapters on Dickens and Conrad are sig- 
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nificantly both the longest and the best, and Mr. Zabel 
also manages with ease the difficult task of being fair to 
Hardy, but in the last hundred pages the book begins to go 
to pieces, until it peters out in a succession of book-reviews, 
with less and less relevance to Appeal, Response, or title. 


The reason is not far to seek. Craft and Character is an 
assembled book, made from essays dating back to 1932, 
and its miscellaneous origins still show. The section on 
Conrad is laced with annoying minor repetitions left over 
from the separate essays, and Mr. Zabel’s concern with 
craft and character seems to be native only to the earlier 
authors. As he approaches the end of the book the old 
essays fit to the new mould with increasing difficulty, until 
the attempt is given up and the last essays, unrevised, are 
left with their private problems. It is a pity. One suspects 
that Mr. Zabel had really finished the pattern of his book 
by page 227, but felt he needed more pages. Still, on 
Dickens, Hardy, Butler, James and Conrad he wrestles 
rewardingly with the problem of what to do with an author 
in his fiction, and we should be grateful for the clear sanity 
of his approach. David Knight. 


A BOOK OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE: selected with an 
Introduction by Judith Wright; Oxford; pp. 266; $2.50. 


Since Judith Wright is herself a good poet, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the standard of poetry contained in this 
volume is high. In certain other respects the collection is 
less satisfying. No biographical information is offered, for 
example, and no indication of when particular poems were 
written — the latter an omission which is consistently a 
source of annoyance to me, and I think acutely troublesome 
in cases comparable to that of Mary Gilmore, who was born 
in 1865, is still alive, and has been writing poetry for nearly 
sixty years. No one should pick up the book, moreover, with 
the idea of gaining from it a complete view of Australian 
poetry, for Miss Wright’s policy of excluding poems whose 
interest is “historical” rather than “immediately poetic,” 
though defensible on many counts, means that the story of 
a developing tradition can be only partly told. A poem each 
by Harpur, Kendall, O'Dowd and Lawson, and the reader 
is (at page 24) fairly well finished with the old guard and 
on to ‘Christopher Brennan, a “modern” whose best work 
belongs to the first two decades of the twentieth century. 
Adam Lindsay Gordon and A. B. Paterson, major figures 
in what Miss Wright herself concedes is an “honourable 
line’ — the Australian ballad tradition— are not repre- 
sented at all. Beyond Brennan, on the other hand, the 
sampling becomes much more comprehensive, presumably 
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as the editor responds to the higher incidence of merit in the 
poetry of Slessor, Fitzgerald, McCrae, Neilson and Stewart 
(whose names emerge from this book with much the same 
emphasis they receive, say, in the 1952 edition of H. M. 
Green’s Modern Australian Poetry), but she also shops 
widely in the work of younger poets such as James McAuley, 
Rosemary Dobson and Francis Webb. The test, however, 
remains one of intrinsic quality rather than extrinsic sig- 
nificance, and misleading impressions can arise. A reading 
of A Book of Australian Verse, for example, may wrongly 
suggest that Australian poets over the past thirty years have 
had virtually no traffic with proletarian thought. 


Fair enough, we say, quality first. Yet in spite of good 
quality this volume might still be plain bread were it not for 
a thesis advanced by Miss Wright in her introduction and 
convincingly illustrated in the poetry she has brought to- 
gether. The terms of the argument will be familiar to Cana- 
dians. The difficulties faced by Australian poets, Miss 
Wright says, have been many (and how familiar that 
sounds); but most important has been “the lack of any 
living link with the country itself.” A considerable part of 
Australian writing, therefore, is a record of “uneasy attempts 
to solve or ignore its attitude to the country.” She points 
to various stages of development: first the appearance of 
“English poetry written in the Antipodes”; then, hard upon 
it, the diligent descriptions of native flora and fauna (for 
whitethroats and maple leaves, read bell-birds and gum 
trees); then the no less self-conscious flight to cosmopoli- 
tanism, as exemplified in Brennan, Baylebridge and Mc- 
Crae. But Miss Wright goes on to suggest that good progress 
has been made in surmounting this problem of “attitude to 
the country,” and in fact proves her point handily by 
assembling nearly two hundred poems which are largely free 
from the “uneasy” responses she describes. The bulk of her 
anthology is therefore the record of a newly won maturity 
— the work of poets writing naturally and confidently out 
of an environment with which they have finally established 
a “living link.” Wisely intimating that this is the only form 
of nationalism that counts in poetry, she passes over in 
silence the Jindyworobaks, recent proponents of an extreme 
form, who have sought to dust off the culture of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines and use it as a key to the “Alcheringa,” 
or spirit of the place. Clearly, this book is capable of pro- 
viding us with many useful analogies to our own cultural 
development and, more specifically, to the practice of our 
poets. And I believe that this is its chief value for the 
Canadian reader; for although the collection contains a re- 
markable amount of good poetry, the standard reached is 
still, after all, one that can be equalled or bettered outside 


Australia. 
Robert L. McDougall. 


VENICE OBSERVED: Mary McCarthy; Macmillan; pp. 
199; $16.50. 

This is neither a travel book nor yet a book on art. It 
is, however, an unusual and interesting marriage of the two 
with Miss McCarthy performing the highly intellectual 
ceremony. 

Venice is a city which is itself an art. It is a city in which 
the past is alive in the present, so that sometimes we have to 
look hard at an illustration to see if it is a photograph of a 
contemporary scene or of a painting five hundred years old. 


The author does a magnificent job of fusing the old and 
the new; of steeping us in the religious atmosphere, the 
mercantile background, the political and military history and 
finally the all-pervading, all-enveloping Art. She gives us an 
intelligent, loving and, you may be sure, well-informed tour, 
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guide, history to this fascinating one-time state, now city, of 
Venice. 

As an art book it is superb. I think I can safely say that 
[ have never seen better reproductions than some of the 
colour plates here. Even though twice removed from reality, 
the reproduction of a reproduction, one can still feel the 
heaviness of brocade, stiff with embroidery and thread of 
gold, and catch the richness, the gilt, the jewel-like quality 
of Bellini, of del Fiore and Veneziano; the beautiful lines 
and shadows and flesh tints of Tintoretto; the clear detail of 
Veronese. Garnered from museums, villas, tombs, churches 
and chapels, the paintings and mosaics nicely illustrate the 
characteristics of the people and the times. 

There are fifteen pages of good detailed notes on the 
plates and many excellent photographs of the Venice of to- 
day by Inge Morath. Except for the price, this is an ideal 
gift for the art lover, the traveller, or the bibliophile. 

R. T. Lambert. 


THE TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID: Robert Henryson, 
translated by Fred Cogswell; Ryerson; pp. 24; $1.00. 


Henryson’s fifteenth-century sequel to Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde well deserves a modern poetic translation. It 
has been called “a noble, passionate poem,” and one must 
admire especially the invention of the lovers’ last meeting, 
cruel as it is: Troilus rides past a group of begging lepers, 
among whom is Cresseid, now diseased and hideous: he is 
reminded of someone he once loved, tosses her some money, 
and rides on. Thus Chaucer’s tenderness toward his in- 
constant heroine is corrected by a schoolmaster of Dun- 
fermline, who opens his story furiously with a Lenten hail- 
storm and proceeds to give us not so much a romance as a 
study of crime and punishment. 


For the translator of such a poem, problems of tone and 
diction are as important as those of language and meter. 
Mr. Cogswell handles the verbal translation most compe- 
tently; now and again the meter fails but the original Rime 
Royal stanza is skillfully rendered, and the modern narra- 
tive at its best reflects the mediaeval narrative tempo. 


She looked at him through eyelids bleared and sore, 
And with a start it came into his thought 

That he had seen her face somewhere before. 

But she was in such plight he knew her not, 
Though still her look into his memory brought 

The bonny face, the bright and amorous gaze 

Of fair Cresseid, his love in former days. 


He is not so successful, however, in capturing the severity 
with which Henryson tempers his pity for the lovers, and 
the result, until close to the end, is a rather more genial 
poem which is at the same time less strong than its model. 
When Henryson speaks of a poet’s “invention,” the techni- 
cal word is altered and romantically expanded into “his 
heart’s great need.” Henryson tells us that Cresseid fainted 
“oft”? before she could control her grief. Mr. Cogswell: 
“And then she swooned a dozen times or so.” Cresseid’s 
bitter remark about lovers, that “thay are sad (steadfast) as 
widdercok in wind,” becomes “For most are light as Weather- 
cocks in Wind” —here the translation has uncomplicated 
and made almost polite an ironic and characteristic tone. 
But at the end the translator reverses his form; it is he and 
not Henryson’s Troilus who is responsible for the final line 
of Cresseid’s epitaph: “A low and loathsome Leper lieth 
dead.” Even Henryson was kinder than that, and much 
more restrained: “. . . Under this stane, lait lipper, lyis 
deid.” 
J. B. BESSINGER 
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Public Affairs 
FEDERALISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE: 

William S. Livingston; Oxford; pp. 380; $6.50. 

Almost three-quarters of a century ago James Bryce 
delivered a lecture, destined to become famous, on flexible 
and rigid constitutions, in which he made some illuminating 
observations on federalism. In his Modern Democracies, 
published four years after the First World War, he greatly 
amplified this theme. Since Bryce’s day numerous books 
have appeared on particular federal constitutions, but on 
federalism in general little has been written until Professor 
K. C. Wheare’s Federal Government in 1946. During the 
past decade a lively interest in comparative analysis of 
federal problems has been both illustrated and quickened 
by such studies as Alexander Brady’s Democracy in the 
Dominions (2nd ed., 1952), A. H. Birch’s Federalism, 
Finance and Social Legislation (1955), Edward McWhin- 
ney’s Judicial Review in the English-Speaking World (1956), 
and William S. Livingston’s current study on the formal 
amendment of federal constitutions. 

This book and Professor McWhinney’s (recently pub- 
lished by the University of Toronto Press) complement 
each other in analysing two major types of constitutional 
change. The procedure of formal amendment constitutes 
the distinction, made classical by Bryce, between flexible and 
rigid constitutions. Other possible methods of change are 
usage and convention, acts of parliament, and orders-in- 
council. But in a federal country formal amendment is the 
ultimate arbiter, since, as Professor Livingston notes, it can 
reverse any change brought about by other processes. John 
Austin argued more than a hundred years ago that in the 
United States sovereignty rested in the body with power to 
amend the constitution. The concept of legal sovereignty, 
supreme, inalienable, and indivisible, is now largely out- 
moded, yet there is more than an echo of Austin in Professor 
Livingston’s contention that “the power to amend the con- 
stitution controls the framework that contains and deter- 
mines all political processes.” 

His book, however, is the reverse of arid or legalistic, for 
he is concerned to stress the political ideas and factors which 
underlie the formal structure of political institutions. He 
probes behind the framework to examine the varying 
problems with which federal constitutions are designed to 
cope. “Students of federalism,” he comments, “have been 
too much concerned with the documentary constitution, and 
too little concerned with the processes of government which 
it presumably determines. A wiser conception embraces 
both.” Major attention is given to the federal systems of 
Canada, Australia, Switzerland, and the United States, with 
a brief section on other countries which either are federal 
or exhibit certain federal elements. The opening and con- 
cluding chapters contain a thoughtful and challenging dis- 
cussion on the general problems of federal government. 

Some one hundred pages, comprising almost one-third of 
the text, are devoted to the amendment of the Canadian 
constitution, as opposed to some fifty-five on each of the 
Australian and American constitutions and twenty-five on 
the Swiss. K. C. Wheare suggests that Canada’s constitution 
is only quasi-federal, owing to the overriding powers of the 
national government, though he emphasizes that in practice 
Canadians operate their constitution in a highly federal 
manner, with more strict deference to provincial susceptibili- 
ties than the terms of the British North America Act require. 
Professor Livingston, however, prefers to test the federal 
quality of a state less by the formal distribution of powers 
than by the way in which the people of the country use 
them. He sees federal government as a device whereby the 
federal qualities of a society are expressed and protected. 
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Both points of view are illustrated by the scrupulous concern 
of Canadian governments for ethnic, religious and regional 
sentiment. As Goldwin Smith long ago observed: “From the 
composition of a cabinet to the composition of a rifle-team, 
sectionalism is the rule.” 

In the chapter on Australia the author comments on the 
important changes in the constitution made otherwise than 
through formal amendments, most notably by the develop- 
ment of constitutional conventions and by judicial interpre- 
tation. Thereby the powers of the Commonwealth have been 
extended, without marked popular dissent, during the half 
century in which the Australian electorate has accepted only 
four out of twenty-four proposed formal amendments. This 
process has gone so far that certain commentators consider 
that the Australian constitution, like the Canadian, is really 
quasi-federal, despite the original grant of residual powers 
to the states. As Professor Livingston points out, the Austra- 
lian constitution “has proved to be much more flexible than 
the amending process and the people much less conservative 
than their referendum votes indicate.” 

The least satisfactory portion of this able and interesting 
book is a forty-page chapter of “considerations on other 
countries” in which necessarily sketchy comments are made 
on South Africa, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, New 
Zealand during the provincial regime, Germany, and certain 
Latin American countries. Above all, a ten-page analysis of 
the highly complicated subject of constitutional amendment 
in South Africa is almost bound to be misleading. In recent 
years one constitutional crisis in the Union has so rapidly 
succeeded another that a book on the subject is out of date 
by the time it is published. 

Professor Livingston, for instance, cites as one of the 
federal characteristics in the unitary constitution of South 
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Africa the provision for equal representation of the provinces 
in the Senate. This feature, however, was altered (doubtless 
after his manuscript was in the press) by the Senate Act 
of 1955, which drastically modified the composition of the 
second chamber and, among other changes, increased the 
number of senators elected by the more populous Transvaal 
and Cape, while the number elected by Natal and the Orange 
Free State remained at the former figure of eight. 


The author observes with masterly understatement that 
the native African population in the Union is “considerably 
larger” than the white, and that the Indians and Cape 
Coloured both number several hundred thousand. But since 
in fact the white peoples of South Africa form less than 
one-fifth of the total population it is inaccurate to say that 
“Natal is peopled principally with British, though it has 
important elements of other groups,” and that “the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State are predominantly 
Afrikaner.” In each of the four provinces the white popula- 
tion is vastly outnumbered by the non-white. The native 
Africans and the Cape Coloured have an extremely limited 
franchise and the Indians no voting rights at all in either 
provincial or general elections. Hence the Union is a 
democracy only for its white population. This cardinal fact 
of South African politics not only deserves mention but 
requires emphasis. It is also less than accurate to state 
without qualification that certain provinces lend their 
support to the interests of one or another of the racial 
groups. The Cape is the only province which ever lent its 
support to the interests of any non-Europeans. Jurisdiction 
over elementary education for white children lies, as stated, 
with the provinces, but control of education for Bantu 
children was transferred to the Union Government in 1953. 
It would be difficult to find support for the comment that 
the British community in Natal holds “very different views 
on racial policy” from those of the Nationalists, although 
the Federal Party, whose strength is in that province, does 
advocate that eventually the franchise should be extended 
to all educated non-Europeans. This certainly does not 
represent the majority view among the white inhabitants 
of Natal. Nor can one agree that each of the provinces has 
“distinctive nationality and religious characteristics.” 


There should also be qualification of the statement that 
“the Afrikaner community and its leaders have long desired 
to sever completely the ties with Crown and Commonwealth 
and establish a South African republic in the tradition of 
their forebears.” The Nationalist Party has many avowed 
republicans, but as Professor Livingston himself notes, its 
attitude on the question of a republic has been equivocal 
for many reasons, among which are the economic and 
military advantages of Commonwealth membership, the fear 
of Communism, and the desire to acquire the High Com- 
mission Territories. Almost a quarter of the Afrikaners 
support the United Party, which is not pro-republican. There 
has been no more distinguished leader of the Afrikaner 
community than General Smuts, who (like his predecessor, 
_ General Botha) was one of the warmest admirers the British 
Commonwealth has ever had. These are minor criticisms of 
. a very small section in a generally excellent study of an 
important subject. 


The simplest and most usual definition of federalism is a 
system of government in which powers are distributed 
between two levels, national and state or provincial. Professor 
Livingston considers this definition less than accurate. He 
prefers to say that federalism is the political process whereby 
the interests of diverse elements in the country are consulted, 
and that the most important principle on which it rests is 
respect for differing opinions. This is also one of the most 
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important principles upon which democracy rests. A study 
of federalism, in the broadest sense, is really a study of 
particular aspects of certain democratic institutions. The 
author argues forcibly that federalism is suitable only for 
democratic countries, since it assumes a desire and capacity 
for safeguards against encroachment by the central govern- 
ment upon the constituent states or provinces. 


Admittedly one might extend to nations Professor Feil- 
ing’s aphorism that every man is a compromise and every 
party a coalition. All nations show some signs of national 
unity and also many diversities of greater or less import- 
ance. But Professor Livingston’s definition almost equates 
democracy with federalism and, as he grants, it blurs the 
distinction between federal and unitary states. Every demo- 
cratic government must reflect and consult the interests of 
diverse groups within it, but not every democratic govern- 
ment is federal. If his argument is pushed too far, is there 
any point in writing a book on federal constitutions? 


Yet it is true that since federalism is necessarily anti- 
majoritarian it offers more adequate protection than most 
forms of government against the tyranny of the majority. 
The greater the similarity in political and social traditions 
among the component parts, the better the prospects for a 
successful federation. “Federalism,” the author concludes in 
an able last chapter, “presupposes both unity and diversity 
and constitutes a device for compromising these opposite 
tendencies.” One might add that it assumes both a capacity 
for co-operation and compromise on the part of the framers 
of the federal state, and the continuance of this capacity in 
their children and children’s children beyond the third and 
fourth generations. Based on a common faith in a common 
political tradition, countries like Canada and Switzerland 
stand as effective counters to the truth of Mill’s famous 
statement that “free institutions are next to impossible in a 





Word - Symbols 


All evocative things. 

Clock moons in the Seine, 

A Renoir’s sun shadowy woman inside me 
Deciding she likes it there, and Ingres’ 
Women that Gully Jimson might have done. 
My friend at Blois deriding the world 

And hating himself, but painting the empty church 
He lived in, making it glow like a grey beard, 
Under the stone moon, under the plaster Christ’s tears. 
All evocative things. 

The feeling that I can make the world sparkle 
Like beer in cut glass; belch beautifully, 

Be sick on the sidewalk and Paris will 
Suddenly shine her dirty stone like a sea 

In the enema of words; building spidery shapes 
On green vomit; plunge shameless 

Hands into sewers, watching the dead lips 

Of Etruscan warriors grinning in glass cases, 
And the Roman sarcophagus in the Louvre, 
The Byzantine mosaics, the beggars in garbage 
Cans at dawn in Montmartre, slowly moving 
Into perspective, becoming me, becoming such 
A candleshine as humiliates the sun, 

Glittering gimcrack in grey morning windows. 
Contrapuntal death coming closer and closer. 
All parallel, flickering, dust-lovely things! 


What shall I do when I die! 
Alfred W 
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country made up of different nationalities.” The common 
political heritage is of course that of democracy, which rests 
not only upon appropriate political institutions but also 
upon an appropriate attitude of mind. This underlying 
attitude is that of liberalism: a preference for settling 
disputes by tolerance, persuasion and compromise, and a 
willingness to consider it possible that one may be mistaken. 


THE ANTI-STALIN CAMPAIGN AND INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMUNISM: A SELECTION OF 
DOCUMENTS: Edited by the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University, New York, 1956; pp. 342. 
NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND POPULAR RE- 
VOLT IN EASTERN EUROPE: A Selection of Docu- 
ments on Events in Poland and Hungary, February- 
November, 1956: Edited by Paul Zinner; Oxford; 
pp. 563; $3.50. 


The selected Documents on the Anti-Stalin Campaign 
with reference to International Communism, and the selec- 
tion on National Communism in Eastern Europe with 
reference to Poland and Hungary, should be read and com- 
pared together in order to realize the violent shock sus- 
tained by the Western Communist Parties as a result of 
Khruschev’s attack on Stalin, and its effects on Eastern 
Europe. The first selection, a revised edition of which was 
put to press at the end of August last year, treats only of 
the reaction of the major Western Communist parties to 
the Khruschev speech. It shows that Western Communists 
were caught completely off-balance when the omniscience 
and correctness of the Soviet Communist Party suddenly 
turned out to be an illusion; for the first time in their 
histories, the Western Communists had to find their own 
“line”. Under the pressure of Communist and non-Com- 
munist public opinion, the leaders had to demand a further 
explanation from their Soviet mentors. Such an explanation 
was finally given in the Soviet declaration of June 30th 
which centered on the necessity of terror in the face of 
“capitalist encirclement”—an old Stalinist theory—and on 
the impossibility of attacking Stalin since he was the symbol 
of Soviet greatness to his people. The Western parties 
gratefully seized on this explanation, but their wounds were 
not healed. They were henceforth racked by inner-party 
fights between “Stalinists” and “Anti-Stalinists”, and these 
struggles continue, especially in the British and American 
movements. The selection of documents on the Anti-Stalin 
Campaign was published before the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion or the Polish Crisis could be taken into consideration; 
it records, therefore, only the first stage of the deep split 
in the Western Communist movement, which was consider- 
ably deepened by these events. 


The selection of documents on National Communism in 
Eastern Europe forms a more complete entity since it refers 
only to two countries, Poland and Hungary, and covers a 
clearly marked period in their history—the months between 
the February Congress of the CPSU and the crises in 
Hungary and Poland. This period, however, marks only one 
stage of the “Thaw” in Eastern Europe, and the editor, 
Paul Zinner, has very helpfully filled in the background 
with connecting explanatory notes. The “Thaw” in Eastern 
Europe merits a study by itself, one which would take the 
whole region in consideration with its economic and social 
conditions, the composition of the various Communist par- 
ties and the attempts of writers and students to win more 
freedom in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

It will take some time before the fundamental questions 
underlying all these developments can be answered—the 
question why the Soviet leaders took the drastic step of 
condemning Stalin, with the risk to their international 
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authority which this implied, and why they allowed the 
“Thaw” in Eastern Europe to proceed as far as it did. In 
the meanwhile, the selected documents compiled by the 
Russian Institute and the Program on East Central Europe 
of Columbia University will provide a useful survey of 
developments in these fields for students of foreign affairs 
who do not have the opportunity of following in detail 
every move in the Western Communist Parties and in 
Eastern Europe. Anna M. Cienciala. 


CITADEL: THE STORY OF THE U:S. SENATE: William 
S. White; Musson; pp. 274; $4.50. 


Here is another exercise in the New Conservatism, this 
time by an able journalist, the biographer of the late 
Senator Taft. Mr. White is aware of the criticisms that can 
be leveled against the Senate: that the investigative function 
has been abused, that the rule of seniority may produce 
strange results, that certain sectional and other special 
interests may receive undue protection, and that unworthy 
persons may be able to cast too long a shadow across the 
national and international scene. But these are only super- 
ficial blemishes on a unique and invaluable deliberative body. 
In an age of growing centralization and conformity, power- 
ful and effective Senators continue to protect minority rights 
against the pressures of mass democracy. Mr. White writes 
attractively and genially of Senatorial traditions and Sena- 
torial types. In particular, he shows how the Southerners 
have been exacting an unending revenge for military defeat 
in 1865. 

The basic features of the Senate’s structure are, of course, 
embedded in the Constitution. It was intended to be, what 
it has in fact always been, a brake on majority rule. And 
the power of the Senate to flout the will of the majority 
becomes greater every year. A few states continue to grow 
rapidly in population, while others, especially the southern, 
great plains and mountain states, remain almost static or 
grow slowly. Yet it is the small or sparsely-populated states, 
many of which are one-party boroughs, which have the 
most power in the Senate, partly as a result of the seniority 
rule in determining committee chairmanships. Minority 
interests are certainly protected, but what interests! 

This kind of outrageous discrepancy between the con- 
stitutional structure and the facts of political, social and 
economic life once existed in Great Britain, and the results 
were the Reform Bills and the Parliament Act. Since the 
United States is a much more conservative country than is 
Great Britain, there can be no similar result there, nor 
would Mr. White want to see it. He is not even in sympathy 
with proposed rule changes that might somewhat lessen the 
power of senators from the one-party rotten boroughs. As 
a good conservative, he does not like any tampering with 
existing institutions, and he does not wish to enquire too 
closely into the realities of their operation. And neither do 


most Americans, apparently. 
G. M. Craig. 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC HISTORY: W. T. Easterbrook 
and H. G. J. Aitken; Macmillan; pp. 606; $6.50. 

We in Canada have long possessed a great dishevelled 
mass of the stuff of economic history buried in numerous 
monographs; we are still being deluged by a growing 
avalanche of royal commission reports and study papers; 
and, most important, we have had much of this mass illu- 
minated by the brilliant insights of a startlingly original 
mind. But the analytical prowess and awesome erudition of 
the late Professor Innis, which spilled over into so many 
monumental volumes and which pointed the way for a 
generation of disciples, was, unfortunately, never crystal- 
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lized into one synoptic view of the whole, into a single, 
compact though comprehensive, “economic history of 
Canada.” Now, however, Professors Easterbrook and Aitken 
have provided us with what promises to become the 
standard account of the major themes of our economic 
history. 

Ours has been a country and an economy battered into 
shape by the convergence, in this hemisphere, of forces 
emanating, at first, solely from Europe and, later on, from 
the republic to the south as well. Whether we were regarded 
merely as quelques arpents de neige or as a singularly rich 
bag of booty, we have always been the children of other 
people’s destinies. Whether the “other people” have been 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Englishmen or citizens of the United 
States, it was their changing stratagems which determined 
the patterns of our development. Professors Easterbrook 
and Aitken have rightly allowed this theme to dominate the 
centre of their stage, and in order to probe its roots to the 
full they have chosen to devote a significant portion of their 
study to those centuries of empire-building and inter- 
continental struggles which preceded our escape from 
colonialism. 

In the beginning, it was the interplay of external forces, 
aided, of course, by a propitious geography and geology, 
which ordained that we become a producer of great staples: 
initially, fish, fur and timber. Later on, different forces, but 
still external ones—and the same geography and geology— 
continued to give us both our direction and our directives. 
Primacy of place, as we approached an era of a new tech- 
nology and a new industrialism, was now given to new 
staples: wheat and pulp and paper, and, in the very recent 
past, base metals and petroleum. Still staples, all of them; 
and still the sinews of the industrial strength of others. Plus 
ca change plus c’est la méme chose. 

True, we have also become a manufacturing nation; our 
new staples have conferred an industrial strength upon 
ourselves as well as upon others. The making of pulp and 
paper is, after all, a fabricating pursuit. Although our metals 
continue to flow southward, our western oilfields bid fair to 
become the centre of an important petro-chemical industry. 
A whole host of other secondary industries—old and new— 
has grown apace. Yet, withal, we remain essentially what 
we have always been—hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
a tiresome cliché grown treasonable but still true. 

The relative decline of wheat as a component of our total 
outflow, the displacement of Britain by the United States 
as the principal devourer of our forests and minerals, have 
failed to make any difference. Our dependence upon foreign 
demand with its frightful vagaries continues, despite the 
claim that, as Professors Easterbrook and Aitken would 
have it, the Canadian economy “has begun to display a 
momentum of its own.” True, we can enjoy the spectacle 
of growing urban centres becoming increasingly ringed with 
smokestacks, and we can even speak of an indigenous 
“momentum”; but we cannot erase from our foreign trade 
accounts a steady outpouring of raw materials for others, 
nor can we ignore our undiminishing dependence upon those 
who open and close the sluice gates south of the border. 
Some might suggest that, after all, even the monkey astride 
the elephant has a certain momentum uniquely its own. 
More serious students of the problem may draw optimistic 
conclusions from the evidence of the Paley Report, and see 
in a growing American reliance upon our mines and other 
sources of supply a stick with which to beat the colossus, a 
means of loosening some of our shackles. 

These are the issues which have always plagued us; 
Professors Easterbrook and Aitken have performed an 

extremely useful service by throwing them into high relief. 
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They have presented a timely and most valuable history of 
the Canadian economy—valuable because, among other 
things, it never becomes a slow-paced trudge through a vast 
morass of sheer descriptive matter. The book abounds in 
analysis of the most thought-provoking kind. 

A. L. LEVINE. 


MARGARET THE FIRST, A BIOGRAPHY OF MARGA- 
RET CAVENDISH, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, 
1623-1673: Douglas Grant; University of Toronto 
Press; pp. 253; $4.50. 

Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, was a re- 
markable woman for her time, and one who still deserves 
the attention of students of social history. She defied the 
conventions which then held women tightly in their grip, by 
marrying for love and without benefit of dowry. She knew 
her own mind and she acted as she wished to act, with very 
little thought about the “correct” thing to do. She did 
not claim the sexual freedom of a Restoration woman, per- 
haps she knew too well the unpleasant consequences, her 
eldest brother having been born out of wedlock. Instead 
she lived in happy domesticity with her husband, the 
royalist Duke of Newcastle, who was in exile on the con- 
tinent for the duration of the Commonwealth. But, unlike 
the conventional lady of the century, Margaret “the first” 
spent her long leisure hours reading and writing, dabbling 
in science and philosophy, and publishing a long series of 
works, some of them romances, and others heavy folios. 
Inevitably she acquired the reputation of being a freak, and 
equally inevitably she to some considerable extent lived up 
to her reputation. The love and support of her husband 
must have made her position psychologically easier, but 
even his prestige, damaged by exile and later, after the 
Restoration, by his having been largely passed over in the 
division of the rewards of faithful service, did not prevent 
censure. Her ceremonial visit to the newly founded Royal 
Society, which provides Professor Grant with an admirable 
opening chapter, was characteristic and caused a great deal 
of talk. She dressed oddly and behaved in what was then 
considered an unladylike manner. Pepys nearly died of 
curiosity until he had had a good look at her, but then he 
summed her us as “mad, ridiculous, and conceited.” Evelyn 
was at first more favourably impressed by her, but was 
soon led into a less charitable view by his wife’s disapprov- 
ing appraisal. 

Douglas Grant is an experienced and competent scholar, 
and the author of an important work of fiction. His 
biography of Margaret Cavendish has evidently been 
written with enthusiasm. He has ferreted out all the facts 
that could be recovered about her life, and read her vast 
and almost inaccessible books. Unfortunately the picture 
which he has painted of his subject’s character is hazy. This 
is due partly, I think, to the fact that the evidence which 
he collected was not very full, and that he yielded too fre- 
quently to the temptation of filling up the gaps with anything 
that came to hand, such as digressions about the Duke, 
or digests of her fantastic books. After these excursions, 
the reader comes back to the lady herself — who is much 
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more interesting than any of her books — with a pleasant 
awakening of curiosity. If we could have had more chapters 
like the one describing her life in Rubens’ house at Antwerp, 
we would be happy; but if we could not, then such bits 
should not have been buried. But a worse fault than this is 
that Mr. Grant has not gone far beneath the surface. At 
one time Margaret Cavendish is presented as an eccentric, 
at another as a bluestocking, again as an obedient and de- 
voted wife, and then again as an emancipated woman, not to 
mention ten thousand other freaks that die in thinking. But 
we are not let in on the secret links that bind all these 
characters together in one woman. Were her deviations 
from the path pointed out to her by custom mere whimsi- 
calities, or were they gestures of deep protest? Why did not 
her intellectual curiosity ever impel her to acquire an edu- 
cation? Are her curious speculations of any importance in 
light of either her psychology or the intellectual climate of 
her age? Neither as a systematic scholar nor as an intuitive 
artist has Douglas Grant been able to get to the bottom 


of her mystery. 
Clarence Tracy. 
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believed and as Mr. Beal reaffirms, of a lifetime of ambition 
and preparation. 

Mr. Dulles’s occupancy of that high and difficult office is 
described, as has already been noted, with no supporting 
documentation, but with that Time-like attention to trivia 
likely to lead the uninitiated into a trusting acceptance of 
more important allegations. “Dulles himself,” we are told on 
one occasion, “did not have time to pack, and Mrs. Dulles 
was at the hairdresser’s getting a shampoo and set because 
she was planning to entertain Dame Pattie Menzies . . .” 
We learn of the Secretary’s partiality to “rye on the rocks, 
topped with a little water, which he stirs with his index 
finger and then licks the finger.” This is the Cholly Knicker- 
bocker approach to diplomatic history. There is, however, 
an important and revealing account, no less damaging for 
its attempt to absolve him from blame, of the Secretary’s 
administrative difficulties when, in what may be regarded 
as the most mortal of Mr. Dulles’s sins, he denuded the 
State Department of its most able minds, impaired its 
capacity to recruit young men of promise and promoted to 
positions of high responsibility men of the calibre of Mr. 
Scott McLeod, who now hangs over the U.S. Embassy in 
Dublin even as a few years ago “a McLeod” (as The 
Economist remarked) “no bigger than a man’s hand” hung 
over the State Department to the great discomfort of many 
within and not a few outside. 

There is one feature of Mr. Dulles’s career to date which 
stands out above all others. He is an unpopular man. His 
capacity for losing friends and alienating people is by now 
proverbial. Among the cartoonists (an influential breed in 
an illiterate world) he has few allies. From Calcutta to 
Calgary a new image of America is abroad, no longer a lean 
(and avaricious?) Uncle Sam but a corpulent figure gaudily 
attired and wreathed in a rosary of photographic equipment, 
whose face, often as not, is that of the Secretary of State. 
Editorially his fate has been if anything less kind. A sympa- 
thetic and sensible observer of the American scene remarked 
at Couchiching last year: “There will always be a Dulles at 
the State Department, supremely self-confident, com- 
placently self-centred, odiously self-righteous.” “His mouth,” 
exult the authors of Guilty Men, 1957, “was a tight, droop- 
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ing crease. Steel-rimmed spectacles emphasized a moral 
rectitude inherited from his father.” He is the subject of 
crude and cruel gibes: “When is Dulles dullest?” He has 
been called on the floor of the United States Senate “the 
world’s most powerful unguided missile”; his mind has been 
described as “the only remaining under-developed area in 
the United States.” 


So loud and wide is the chorus of abuse that even so 
sycophantic a biographer as Mr. Beal is obliged to take 
notice. His explanations, however, are unconvincing. “Dulles 
took office with the brand of the corporation lawyer on 
him’’—less a brand, one would think, than the hall-mark of 
a first-rate mind. Mr. Beal attributes the Secretary’s unpopu- 
larity to the enmity of the Washington press corps, itself 
ascribed in part to the personal pique of a few key corres- 
pondents—a new twist to the conspiracy theory of history, 
one which endows the press corps with far more power than 
it possesses. Even less convincing is the suggestion that the 
Secretary’s brusqueness and insensitivity are a form of 
compensation for his lack of “the kind of prestige attached 
to being born to the purple of a Mayflower name in 
American society.”” Mr. Beal comes closer to the mark when 
he observes that “Dulles is a dedicated man, and such indi- 
viduals are not easy to understand or deal with.” It would 
be more exact to say that his is the kind of dedication which 
too ostentatiously trails a cloak of moral superiority in front 
of those who, perhaps no less dedicated, resent such a public 
display of rectitude. 


Mr. Beal does not consider what is probably the real 
explanation of his subject’s unpopularity. Mr. Dulles has 
been Secretary of State for nearly five years. Not since 
Cordell Hull has one man held the post for so long. Where 
Mr. Truman ran through five Secretaries of State, Mr. 
Eisenhower has kept Mr. Dulles in harness throughout. 
Moreover Mr. Dulles has served under one uniquely immune 
to the withering fusillade of criticism which normally strafes 
the Presidency. Whereas Roosevelt and Mr. Truman drew 
upon their own persons much of the abuse directed at their 
Administrations, Mr. Eisenhower and most members of his 
“team” have with some success sought to rise above it all, 
leaving Mr. Dulles (and sometimes Mr. Charles Wilson) as 
the prime target. Finally, the office itself, on which Mr. 
Dulles has had so astonishingly durable a grip, is in many 
ways more trying than that of the Presidency. There is much 
responsibility if things go wrong but little power to make 
them go right. Lacking the charismatic appeal of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary becomes all too easily the focus of 
national or international resentment. Mr. Acheson, popular 
enough abroad, became so reviled in his own country as to 
have his great gifts made practically useless; Mr. Dulles has 
maintained his political Hooper ratings at the expense of 
his reputation abroad. “His conduct as Secretary,” writes 
Mr. Beal, “cocked an eye [sic] toward the moral judgment 
of history.” Its verdict may be less harsh than that of many 
of his contemporaries. 

JAMEs EAyrs. 
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